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PuLLMAN STANDARD SLEEPERS, 
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FREE RECLINING CHAIR Cars, 
BuFFET-LIBRARY SMOKING Cars, 
Dininc Cars. 


For furthur particulars, call on your ticket 
agent, or address, 


JAMES CULTON, Commercial Agent, 
805 Seventeenth Street, 
Denver, Colo. 
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VoL. XIV. 


MY ALASKAN TRIP. 


DR. J. W. SHULTS. 


This may or may not be the only world 
inhabited by man—and it is not important 
whether it is the largest or the smallest of 
the planets, but all agree that it is a most 
beautiful world. So that, whether we prefer 
the mountain or plain, our wishes may be 
met by a journey from anywhere. 

If we ride upon the cars, the scenery con- 
tinually changes. Now it is a _ little girl 
waving her hand from some lonely cabin 
door; now a cowboy galloping over the bad 
lands; now a prairie dog, looking with in- 
quisitive eyes from clumps of sage bushes; 
now the sun setting across the country and 
the night sifting down. 

In travel, speed and luxury are impera- 
tive. Time is the most precious thing in the 
world, and to him whose vision is blurred, 
time has a commercial value only; it is all 
in all. But to him who sees deeper, there is 
a value far beyond gold and silver. To such, 
a journey to other lands, to other scenes, to 
comradeship means rest, health and happi- 
ness. To such a one, ten days from Puget 
Sound to Nome passes all too quickly. 

In the very inception of this journey, my 
first thought was the “Spokane,” and I was 
forced to spend several days in Seattle in 
order to get passage on this famous steam- 
ship, and I shall never regret doing so. The 
Spokane is two hundred and eighty feet 
long, forty feet breadth and nineteen feet 
six inches deep. She will accommodate two 
hundred and sixteen first class* passengers, 
and her speed is seventeen and one-fourth 
miles per hour. She was built, furnished and 


equipped for this particular work, regardless 
of cost, and there is no stauncher or finer 
steamer afloat in any waters in the world. 
Her crew has been selected for its efficiency 
and gentlemanly deportment. From Captain 
H, C. Thomas down to the common sailors, 
every man is a gentleman. It is the only 
ship that I ever took passage on that seemed 
to be run in the sole interest of the passen- 
gers. I could go on and =*refer to the 
Spokane as a “Floating Palace,” a “Waldorf 
Astoria” afloat, etc., but all these would be 
chestnuts worn thread-bare, for much bet- 
ter writers than I have tried to write of all 
the good things about the Spokane and have 
failed. Take the trip and see for yourself. 

The passenger list was quite cosmopolitan, 
being above the average in intelligence, edu- 
cation and refinement. Just as we were 
leaving Seattle and as the sailors had laid 
hold of the gang and the last grand rush 
was on, there was a long shrill blast blown, 
which meant all on; the bridge was crowded, 
when suddenly a lank, tall man dropped his 
grip in front of him and thrust a finger of 
each hand into his ears and stood in a very 
reverential attitude until the whistle ceased 
blowing, while all behind him waited pati- 
ently or impatiently, I don’t know which. 

The time between Seattle and Port 
Townsend (the last American port) was 
spent by the passengers eyeing each other in 
a peculiar manner that would indicate an in- 
clination to get acquainted, and by the time 
we had reached Victoria, in British Colum- 
bia, on July 19th, fully half of the passengers 
were on speaking nee. 
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All looking for the first sight of Victoria, B. C. 


As soon as we set foot on the dock at 
Victoria, we could fee] that we were on the 
land of the Briton; even the style of the 
carriages was different from that of the 
American type. A long string of them stood 
ready to haul us around and show us the 
city, and it was worth seeing. To a traveler 
who has done England, he would imagine 
himself in some of the smaller cities of that 
country. The houses are the same style of 
architecture as in England; grounds are laid 
out in a similar manner. The Parliament 
building is a massive and costly structure, 
and there is no finer city north or west on 
the continent. 

I was so enchanted with the surroundings 
that I had for the moment forgotten that I 
was here as the representative of Outdoor 
Life. I hurried to the customs officer and 
introduced myself. In reply to my inquiry 
about game, he said: “Get your license and 
gun and get back in the mountains and go to 
shootin’ and shoot to your ’art’s content.” 

He said that the islands swarmed with 
deer, but were scarce on the mainland, for 
the reason that the white-faced bear were 
very numerous on the main land. I was 
told that there was fine goat shooting on 
the foothills, that sheep were plenty on 
peaks, and grouse and ptarmigan abundant. 








They have succeeded in raising Mongolian 
pheasants here and the season for the shoot- 
ing of them will commence this coming 
October. As we leave this port, Victoria, 
we feel as if we had left civilization behind. 

As we pass out of the Strait Juan de 
Fuca, we at once enter the Georgian Strait 
and keep this rock-ribbed natural canal for 
nearly three-hundred miles—the whole 
length of the Island of Vancouver on the 
south and the main land of British Colum- 
bia on the north. Here the whole scene 
changes from a thrifty farming community 
to that of a wild and woolly forest. The 
very water, by reflection of the foliage, 
changes its color to a deep sparkling green, 
while every breath that we breathe is laden 
with the odor of pine and cedar. If we 
stand on the bow of the steamer, we are de- 
lighted in watching the great prow split the 
water and turn it over in beautiful swells, 
one following another until they lose them- 
selves on shore. We are charmed with the 
music of the splash that seems to keep time 
with the speed of the ship. We walk to the 
stern, we look down upon the great revolv- 
ing fan that propels us. As it turns, it pro 
duces such a commotion that we are re- 
minded of some monster of the deep flound- 
ering in the agony - death, inflicted by 











some missile of destruction. As we look up 
at the long train of brown smoke, with the 
sun shining on its upper surface, tinting its 
edges with a reddish purple, in its undulat- 
ing motion, we imagine ourselves a triumph- 
ant host with manner flying, wending our 
way to the frozen north. Nor as the channel 
narrows the mountainous shores seem to 
grow higher and higher and the foliage 
seems to assume a darker hue; you hear 
not a sound but the slight splash of the 
prow. As we glide along apparently a great 
distance below the level of the earth, a few 
passengers will timidly look out for an in- 
stant and disappear; as a few slowly walk 
the decks they seem to have assumed pro- 
portions of giants. With the deep shades of 
green surrounding us, the tints of our com- 
plexions are obscured and we assume the 
green palor of death as we stalk about like 
bloodless giants. 

Now a great bald-headed eagle glides 
down from the tall pines on our right. He 
hovers over our ship for a brief moment, and 
with a graceful curve descends almost to 
the water, when with the same grace, the 
curve is reversed and with a scream he 
mounts heavenward and perches himself on 
a massive hanging crag among the snowy 
peaks on our left. As he sits there with 
wings spread, he seems to announce to us 
the fact that he is the proud emblem of 
American liberty. 

Now a change comes so sudden that it 
reminds us of the dissolving views of a stere- 
opticon. We look forward and behold the 
mountains, seemingly across our path, il- 
luminated by the most intense light. The 
shore mountains grow rapidly smaller, dis- 
closing snow-capped ones of a higher range. 
We turn to the left and find ourselves in 
Queen Charlotte Sound, and as we pass out 
into Hecate Strait the bugle sounds a call 
for lunch, when we go below to the spacious 
dining room where all the good things of 
earth await such an appetite as only you 
can bring. The gentlemanly steward andé 
his assistants stand at.the foot of the great 
stairway to seat you. The waiters, clean 
and freshly barbered and clad in their 
freshly laundered suit of snowy white, with 
the greatest care and politeness are ready to 
serve you with every delicacy obtainable. As 
you are seated and pick up your menu, you 
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find it a souvenir, 5x10 inches in size. One 
half of it enumerates the good things that 
you may have for the meal, the other half a 
beautiful half-tone of some scene that 
will witness on the journey. At each suc- 
ceeding meal the picture will differ and by 
the time your journey has ended you will 
have a collection of the finest half-tone 
Alaskan views, sufficient to fill a small al- 
bum, and they will forever be doubly inter- 
esting to you, having gone over the ground. 
Here are commingled the fruits ana spices 
from the tropics with the juicy salmon from 
the frozen north and as you walk down the 
spacious way of polished mahogany, French 
plate mirrors confront you on every side 
Arranged around this social hall at the head 
of the staircase, is the French orchestra, 
and as you walk down you seem to keep time 
to its musical strains. 

After leaving the table, and as we ascend 


you 














A 78-lb. fish caught at 
Ketchikan. 
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the great staircase, we see a large placard 
hanging over the center of the mirror that 
the landing. This card contains a 
list or schedule of all the places of interest 
to be seen within the following twenty-four 
hours. 


adorns 


Many years 
marked by 


ago this waterway was 
the decaying hulks of vessels 
that had gone to pieces on the rocks while 
the helm was held by hands unacquainted 
with the course, but a generous government 
has marked the path with buoys and made 
the way so plain “That he who runs may 
read.” 

The officers of the Spokane are so mind- 
ful of our safety, that when we became be- 
fogged they drop anchor and await its dis- 
persal, when the social hall will be cleared 
for dancing and within a few minutes the 
orchestra is heard and the passengers start 
in the revel of the dance or tramp the decks 
and prognosticate the weather and the rais- 
ing of the fog. 

Two days after leaving Victoria, B. C., 
we reached Ketchikan, we saw the 
first totem poles. We but a few 
hours, time sufficiently long for the ladies 


The 
same afternoon we stopped at a famous fish- 
ing bank and caught 


where 
stayed 


to buy all the Indian trinkets in town. 
halibut 


rock cod and 
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until everyone was satisfied. The largest 
fish was taken by Mr. William J. Bradley of 
Lawrence, Mass. It weighed seventy-eight 
Mr. Bradley is an eminent attorney 
and a jolly good fellow and there was not a 
person present but what would have rather 
seen Bradley catch the big fish than to have 
caught it himself. As the big fish fell safe 
on deck, Colonel Loomes laughed so loud 
that dishes fell off the sideboard in the 
dining room. Colonel Loomes is a railroad 
magnate and lives in New York City. He 
has laughed all of his life and grown very 
corpulent. He is a very large and plethoric 
gentleman with a very red nose and judging 
from his appearance I would take him for a 
man who would imbibe too freely; and by 
my harboring such a thought I would have 
done him a great injustice for which I 
would have been very sorry. But his jolly, 
exuberant mirthfulness would lead many to 
arrive at the conclusion that I for a long 
time held. Bu he told me in a confidential 


pounds. 


way, and with great seriousness, that he 
possessed two peculiarities: The first was, 
“That he was a total abstainer between 


and second that “he never had and 
never would work between meals, for in his 


drinks,” 


case he thought it wrong.” 


At 9p. m. we dropped anchcr two miles 
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A few climbed to the top and had their pictures taken on the glacier. 
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from the front of Davidson Glacier. Boats 
were lowered and all who wished to could 
make the trip and climb the glacier. Many 
took advantage of the opportunity and a few 
climbed to the top and had their pictures 
taken at 11 o’clock p. m. It was so light 
that we could see the party on the ice from 
the ship. The picture was taken by Mr. La 
Roache, who has taken pictures of all the 
glaciers and places of note in Alaska, and 
we have him to thank for much of the pleas- 
ure of the trip, as he knows Alaska as a child 
knows its alphabet. 

No observing traveler has taken this trip 
without returning to tell in rapturous adjec- 
tives of the marvelous scenes. The average 
observer cannot express clearly the wonders 
of it all. His words cannot describe readily 
what he has seen. This first glacier is seen 
in the distance, looking like a frozen river 
emerging from the home of the clouds. The 
sea is glassy, and a_ procession of small 
bergs, broken away from the glaciers, float 
silently toward the south. It is  nature’s 
dead march to the sea, to melt in its burn- 
ing kisses, and to be transplanted into happy 
tears. There are glaciers and glaciers. In 
Switzerland, a glacier is a vast bed of dirty 
air-holes that has fastened itself like a cold 
porous plaster, to the side of an Alp. Dis- 
tance alone lends enchantment to the view. 
In Alaska, a glacier is a wonderful torrent 
that seems to have been suddenly frozen 
when about to plunge into the sea. 

Down and about mountains wind those 
snow-clad serpents, extending miles inland, 
with as many arms sometimes as an octopus. 
Wonderfully picturesque is this Davidson 
Glacier, but more extended is the Muir Gla- 
cier, which marks the extreme northern 
point of pleasure travel. Imagine a glacier 
three miles wide and three hundred feet 
high at its mouth. Think of Niagara Falls 
as frozen stiff, add thirty-six feet to its 
height, and you will have a slight idea of the 
terminus of Muir Glacier, in front of which 
your steamer anchors; picture a background 
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of mountains 15,000 feet high, all snow-clad 
and then imagine a gorgeous sun lighting 
up the ice crystals with rainbow coloring. 

After eating lunch at midnight, many 
went to bed. Within two hours the sun was 
again shining and there was not an hou 
but what a newspaper could have been read 
on deck. The following morning we landed 
at Wrangle. While the tourists went sight- 
seeing, I was busy looking after the inter- 
ests of the hunter and I found the proper 
man, Captain F. H. Gray cf Wrangle, Alaska 
a guide and hunter. He stated that within a 
few miles of the town, wild goat and deer 
abound, while on the higher ranges, caribou 
and mountain sheep were plentiful. Thirty 
five miles from Wrangle, on the _ Sitkine 
River, can be found in large numbers, elk 
and moose. At the mouth of the Sitkin« 
River there is a large salt marsh containing 
5,000 acres, and during the months of Sep- 
tember and October duck and geese congre- 
gate in great numbers. The Wrangle Shoot- 
ing Club has a good club house at this marsh 
open to hunters from the East. The hills in 
every direction from Wrangle swarm 
grouse of three varieties, 
migan. 

Our trip has only just commenced, but 
from conversation I heard, many of the 
passengers have traveled extensively. They 
talk of foreign lands as glibly as many of 
us would talk of our state. Many compare 
this country with Norway and Sweden and 
always the preference is given to Alaska 

This letter written in the woods 
with snow and ice on every hand. The ob 
ject that inspired me to write it at this time 
was that I had promised the staff on Out 
door Life and the passengers of the Spokane 
that I would write something for the Octo 
ber number. In this article I have de 
scribed but a small part of the journey, but 
all who keep pace with me through north 
western Alaska to eastern Siberia 
amply repaid. 


with 
and two of 


ptar 


was 


will be 
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A MOOSE HUNT IN CANADA. 


CYRUS THOMPSON. 


Some fifty years ago, when | was a lad 
of about ten years of age, my father’s sister 
and her husband visited him, and their stay 
was prolonged through several months. They 
were from the state of Maine and during the 
long winter evenings they would tell us of 
Maine and of its people. In those days there 
was comparatively little travel from there 
to this part of the country, it being before 
the building of the railroads, which now 
carry us so quickly from one part of the 
country to another. I being a boy, was 
greatly interested, and would sit and listen 
to the conversation by the hour. Jones 
had been a moose-hunter and many were his 
tales of adventure after that noble game, to 
which I was always an eager listener. What 
his prowess was, I do not know, but in my 
boyish fancy I thought him a very great and 
remarkable man, and a wonderful hunter. 

Since then I have grown to man’s estate, 
and have reached near sixty years of age, 
and for the past forty-five years have been 
an enthusiast with a gun. During the falls 
of 1901 and 1902, with one of my sons, I 
went to northwestern Colorado, and hunted 
deer on the south fork of the White River, 
with Levi W. Ward of Buford, Rio Blanco 
county, Colorado, as our guide. We had a 
very enjoyable and pleasant, as well as suc- 
cessful hunt, and especially was this true 
of the hunt in 1902, when we found the deer 
much more plentiful than the preceding 
year; but the changing of the game law by 
the Legislature, putting the non-resident li- 
cense at $25.00 with a limit of one male deer, 
caused us to look around for a more suitable 
place for our 1903 hunt. After considerable 
correspondence with parties in the province 
of New Brunswick, Canada, my son and I 
finally completed arrangements with a guide 
to take charge of us and give us a hunt 
after moose, caribou and deer, covering a 
period of three weeks, cuunting from the 
time we reached the railroad terminus until 
we returned to the same point. October 
15th was the date fixed—ana then came the 


usual preparations—with which all hunters 
are familiar—getting guns and belongings 
ready for what was to be a hunt after big 
game, such as I had to some degree pictured 
in my boyish imagination some fifty years 
before, while listening to 

stories of the moose of Maine. 

In correspondence with my guide he had 
advocated a rifle of large caliber. In Colo- 
rado both my son and I had used .30-30 Win 
chesters with good success, but for this hunt 
we finally decided that I was to get a .45- 
90-300, while my son said he would stick to 
the .30-30, and if it failed to do the work, 
would fall back on the larger gun; so we 
placed our order for the new .45 with the 
Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, the rifle to 
be equipped with the Lyman sights. 

We reached our railroad terminus in 
New Brunswick, Canada, some fifty miles 
from Frederickton, on the evening of Octo 
ber 15th and found our guide on hand, ready 
for us. We tarried perhaps half an hour to 
purchase some few things in the way of 
wearing apparel, especially suitable  foot- 
wear; then we, with grips and trunk were 
loaded into a wagon, and behind a spanking 
team of horses were driven some. seven 
miles to a country inn, where we were to 
spend the night, and at which place our 
guide was to meet us at 8 o'clock next morn- 
ing for the start into the moose country— 
distant twenty-five miles. We were up next 
morning in ample time, and after breakfast 
everything necessary for a three weeks’ stay 
in the woods was dumped into a wagon, and 
rigged out in our hunting clothes, we fol 


Uncle Jones’ 


lowed close behind the team. After some 
three miles was traversed, the wagon was 
stopped and everything it contained was 


loaded onto a sled, drawn by two fine horses, 
but not a particle of snow on the ground. 
The next twenty miles was over an ¢ tcuse 
of a road, used for taking in supplies to the 
various lumber camps, and over which a 
wagon could not travel. We trudged along, 
and since the sled was heavily loaded, we 
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Lunch time—bilin’ the Kettle. 


made slow progress. We stopped at noon 
to lunch, and to feed the horses, and when 
night overtook us, just one half of the dis- 
tance to camp had been covered. We hada 
tent, and were very comfortable, as_ the 
weather was pleasant—crisp and cool, but 
not cold. The second day, about 4 o’clock 
we reached our permanent camp on the 
Dungarvon river. The cabin was a weather- 
boarded structure about 16x20, and was sup- 
plied with the usual camp furniture, such as 
two bunks, a stove—heating and cooking- 
stove combined, benches, table, etc., and in 
which we were very comfortable during our 
three weeks’ stay that followed. We were 
camped right on the bank of the Dungarvon 
river, a swift running stream, some three or 
four rods in width, and which is noted for 
its fine trout fishing in proper season, but 
we were too late to enjoy the fishing. The 
next day being Sunday, we wandered around 
and to some extent became acquainted 
with our surroundings—no hunting being 
indulged in on the Sabbath in New Bruns- 
wick. The twenty-five mile walk to camp, 
over the rough roads made us perfectly will- 
ing to take a rest, and allow the muscles— 
not used to such vigorous exercises—an op- 
portunity to relax to some extent. ‘The per- 
sonrel of our camp was Daniel Munn, head 


guide; Archie Munn, second guide; Thos 
Munn, cook; Wm. A. Thompson (the writer's 
son) and the writer. Wm. Munn, our team- 
ster had returned to the settlement, to come 
for us at the expiration of our hunt. 

On Monday, October 19th, we started out, 
I going with Daniel Munn, and my son with 
Archie, the other guide. We would traverse 
the old lumber trails, visit the lakes, and 
slip through the woods, and when we re- 
ported that evening for supper, I had failed 
to catch a glimpse of the game we sought, 
but my son and his guide had come upon a 
cow and calf in the first lake visited, and 
walked up to within seventy-five yards of 
them, before they even deigned to take 
Notice of the hunters. When the moose 
finally saw (or smelled) them, with much 
deliberation and many backward glances to 
coax the calf, the cow led the way into the 
forest. On the second day the writer had 
still failed to sight a moose, but the other 
party had succeeded in calling a spike-moose 
within forty yards of where they were con- 
cealed, but after seeing its small antlers, 
they showed themselves, and it trotted off. 
Sign was everywhere plentiful, but we were 
in a vast wilderness and there might have 
been hundreds of moose within a few miles 
of us, and still one might find it difficult to 
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catch sight of them. We soon learned that 
we had come at a season of the year when 
it was hardest to get a moose, owing to the 
fact that the calling season was over—which 
ends with the running season, and the only 
way we could find our game was to still- 
hunt on the hardwood ridges, where the 
moose then feeding. After hunting 
several days without seeing any moose, ex- 
cept cows and those previously mentioned, 
we came to the conclusion that we were 
going to have to work if we each succeeded 
in killing a bull moose, to which we were 
entitled under our $30.00 non-resident li- 
cense, as well as two buck deer and a male 
caribou. The license for residents is $2.00. 

Finding no game to shoot at, one day I 
tested my new gun (the .45-90) at a stump, 
firing four shots, and found it was just what 
I wanted, provided I could do as well at 
game as at a stump, and I felt that if a 
chance presented itself, the new gun would 
not be found wanting. Will also tested his 
gun and found it satisfactory. Some of the 
guides had told him he could not kill a 
moose with a .30-30, but he told them he 
would know more about it after he had had 
a chance, and if the .30-30 failed, it was 
agreed he was to fall back on the .45 after 
I had killed my moose—just when that 
would be, however, appeared at the time 
rather problematical. 

One day it rained, and Will’s guide and | 
took a stroll, and scared up a small buck, 
which stood some seventy-five yards from us, 
giving a shot at the sticking point, by shoot- 
ing between several trees standing very 
close together. At the crack of the gun it 
turned a somersault and upon going up I 
found that I had struck it where I intended, 
and the ball had come out near the flank, 
the deer being dead when I reached it. Veni- 
son was now a part of our menu, with the 
first score to the credit of the .45-90. We 
hunted for seven days, with not a shot at a 
bull, and we were becoming somewhat dis- 
couraged at the sameness of the reports 
brought in each evening—no success. On 
the eighth day when Daniel and I came in 
to camp, we found Will and his guide wear- 
ing each a broad smile. The _ .30-30 had 
scored. In passing along one of the ridges, 
they had at the same instant, spied a bull 
lying down some 125 yards distant. 


were 


He was 
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lying behind a tree, and after a whispered 
conversation it was agreed that guide 
was to break a twig and scare up the bul! 
with the hope that he would turn so as to 
get a better shot than was possible while he 
was down. The noise of the twig breaking 
caused the bull to jump up and face them, 
and as he did so, Will placed two .30.30s in 
his right shoulder, breaking it and penetrat- 
ing the lungs, but notwithstanding, it com 
menced to run, and he continued 


the 


shooting 


until it fell some seventy-five yards from 
where it had been lying. It was a beautiful 
animal, weight possibly 1,100 lbs. or more, 
with a fine pair of antlers, some fifty-one 


inches in spread, and very symmetrical, and 
we were all justly proud of our first capture 
in the line of a bull moose. After Will got 
his his guide took things 
easy, lounged around camp and awaited re 
turns from the balance of the party. My 
guide and I now commenced hunting hard 
and in dead earnest—but with no results, ex- 
cept that one day I bagged another deer, but 
did not place much importance on that, as 
it was larger game we were after; and thus 
the score stood on the evening of the tenth 
day when I and the guide came into camp 
about dark, tired and hungry after a rough 
journey of some twelve miles that day. The 
annoying feature was that I had only a few 
days more to hunt before leaving for home, 
but the next day we started out, full of hope 
and anticipation, as we had on all the pre- 
ceding days, but I must confess that I was 
not very sanguine of success, although my 
guide assured me that in his experience of 
eight years he had never failed to have his 
hunter secure his moose. About 10:30 we 
were sneaking along through some 
when suddenly some 100 yards distant 


mecose he and 


woods, 
we 
saw two moose get up from their beds, the 
bull standing facing us. We had _ both 
squatted down so as to be as little in sight 
as possible, and it took but a few seconds 
for me to get the the 
moose’s breast, between the shoulders, and 
press the trigger. At the crack of the gun 
he whirled and was into the thick timber 
before I could get in another shot, nor could 
I tell whether my shot had taken effect. We 
hurried to where he was standing, and found 
blood, and following the trail just fifty-four 


Lyman _§ sight on 


steps, we came upon our quarry, stone dead, 
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One of the heads. 


having been shot through the heart. He was 
a magnificent animal, with a spread of 
antlers considerably smaller than those of 
the moose killed by my son, but withal very 
satisfactory to me. It is needless to say that 
I felt elated, and forgot all the hard walk- 
ing, climbing and sliding I had done the pre- 
ceding days. After a hurried lunch the 
scalp was skinned out, and we were back at 
the cabin by 2 o’clock, and we all had a jubi- 
lee over the success that had finally re- 
warded our efforts, and there was an added 
satisfaction in the knowledge that both 
moose had been killed clean, and as our 
guides did not carry guns, there was no 
feeling of doubt or uncertainty as to who did 
the killing. My guide told me that mine 
was the second moose he had _ ever seen 
killed with a single shot, but I would not 
have had this distinction had I been able to 
put in another shot or two—something that 
was impossible, however, on account of the 
dense woods. 

The succeeding few days were spent in 
camp, taking life easy, and getting things in 
shape to leave when the team should come 
in. Our trip out to the “settlement” was un 
eventful except for the fact that the first 


four miles was over an apology for a road, 
which I believe was the worst I ever saw. 
Twice the sled upset, and we began to get a 
little apprehensive lest our trophies. get 
broken, but with a team and teamster who 
certainly understood their business, no fur- 
ther mishaps occurred, and the morning of 
the third day after leaving camp, found us 
at Boisetown, awaiting the arrival of the 
train which was to take us back to the tur- 
moil of the city. 

A few words as to the country and the 
people. One and all with whom we came in 
contact were exceedingly kind and courte- 
ous, and sportsmen visiting New Brunswick 
may rest assured of a cordial welcome. We 
learned that al] the guides as a rule are good 
men and entirely reliable, and will do every- 
thing in their power to please, and to make 
one’s hunt both enjoyable and _ successful. 
The customs officials we found very oblig- 
ing, and sportsmen crossing the border are 
put to as little trouble as possible in getting 
their guns and belongings across the line. 
Duties collected on guns are refunded when 
the return trip is made. The country in 
which we hunted is covered with a heavy 
growth of spruce, fir, swamp cedar and 
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other varieties, and lumber camps are nu- 
merous, employing from twenty-five to forty 
men each. The lumber industry of the coun- 
try is immense, and were I to suggest a coat 
of arms for New Brunswick, I think it would 
be a group of spruce and fir trees, with an 
axeman and moose in the background. The 
choppers display wonderful expertness in 
the use of the ax, and will fell from thirty to 
fifty trees per day, and if there is any use 
or emergency in which the ax does not play 
a prominent part, I fail to recall it. By mu- 
tual agreement among the guides in that 
country, the territory is alloted, and a guide 
and his party will have a district of country 
perhaps twelve miles square, upon which 
other guides and hunters will not trespass, 
unless it be in quest of a wounded moose. By 
this arrangement but few hunters are in a 
given territory at the same time and the 
danger of being mistaken for game by other 
hunters is eliminated. The country is well 
watered, with a vast number of rivers and 
lakes, both large and small, making it an 
ideal country for moose. 

At the time of the year when we hunted 
them we found the moose an exceedingly 
wary animal. Its scent is very keen and is 
relied upon more than the sense of sight or 
hearing. Unless they catch the scent, 
moose will frequently stand and lock at the 
hunter, but let the wind veer around, and 
they are off. The season in New Brunswick 
is from September 15, to December 1, and 
by far the best time to hunt moose is during 
the first month or six weeks of the open sea- 
son, as the calling season is then on, and 
with a guide who knows his business (and 
they all do) the hunter is practically as- 
sured a shot at close range. 








The heads of our moose we left with 
Emack Bros, taxidermists at Fredericton, N. 
B., to be mounted, and from the volume of 
the business done, as well as the appearance 
of their work, we feel assured of a fine job 
of mounting. Needless to say when they are 
received and given a prominent and conspic- 
uous place in our respective homes, they 
will serve to call up many pleasant recollec- 
tions of our first moose hunt in New Bruns- 
wick, and as one looks at the massive head 
and antlers of America’s noblest big game, 
it will require but little power of imagination 
to carry us back to the ‘little cabin on the 
bank of the Dungarvon, where among con- 
genial companions was spent a three weeks’ 
outing, that was as enjoyable and care-free 
as any the writer has ever experienced. 

We satisfied ourselves that the .30-30 gun 
was all right when the soft-nosed bullets 
could be placed as desired in or near some 
vital spot, but considering that must 
take the chances, we think a heavier gun for 
moose is more desirable and more sure, but 
this is a question about which many good 
and successful hunters differ. 

Our hunt will always be a pleasant recol- 
lection to us. To the enthusiastic  sports- 
man, the anticipation, the participation and 
a living over in the imagination of the camp 
experiences, all are in after weeks, months 
anc years, a source of pleasure and gratifi- 
cation. 

In closing this account of our hunting 
trip I ask pardon of the readers for the too 
frequent use of the _ personal 


one 


pronoun I; 


since the details are those in which I figure 
quite conspicuously myself, it was apparent- 
ly necessary that I be somewhat in evidence 
through the story. 
































You seek cover at night with every prospect of a fair day on the morrow 


RETIRING AND RISING IN THE FAR WEST. 
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But when morning breaks you may be under six inches of snow, 
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Camp. 


AFTER DEER 
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AND TURKEY IN MISSOURI. 


T. C. HATLER. 


In giving an account of our annual hunt- 
ing trip of 1903 along Snake Creek, Mo., I 
hope that the literary readers of Outdoor 
Life will not be too critical. I may not be 
able to paint the tints of the fading days as 
beautiful as they really were; my descrip- 
tions of the lakes, mountains and general 
landscapes may not meet the most sanguine 
expectations of the lovers of manly sport, 
and my vocabulary may take a tumble when 
trying to tell of how good the coffee tasted. 
But if I have “fallen down” on any prase 
of the story, any of the following members 
of our party can give either a graphic de- 
scription or a stump speech on the good 
times we had that will knock Tennyson’s 
poems and Lincoln’s speeches silly: Nathan 
Wilson (the “fat man”), G. A. Pelseve 
(called Melvin), Beecher Ward (or “Spike”), 


I. Donaldson, D. W. Swain (the “Sentimental - 


Man”), Dick Bayd (the “quiet man’), N. C. 
Faulkner (or “By Shot’), . Jimmie - Bayd 
(very frequently called Sister), and the 
writer, whose appellation I shall for good 
and sufficient reasons omit. 


Preparation for this annual trip had been 
in progress for months. Our groceries were 
ordered through our guide, Mr. Patterson, 
and our baggage was checked to our destin- 
ation almost one week before the time to 
start. It seemed as though the time never 
would come for us to start. At last the day 
for us to start, November 7, 1903, arrived, 
and the party gathered at the railway sta 
tion waiting for the scream of the iron horse. 

We started at 7 p. m. Saturday night, and 
traveled all night until 5 o’clock the next 
morning, when our train stopped at a side 
track with only a cinder pile for a station. 
Off we climbed and there, to greet us, was 
Wm. Patterson, with three 
loaded to the guards with tents, groceries 
and everything for our comfort in camp in 
the mountains. We decided to start at once. 
and in less than ten minutes were on our 
way out to the foot of the mountains, which 
was about six or eight miles distant, where 
we had breakfast. After feeding the horses 
and resting a short time (after 


wagons, all 


refresh- 
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The morning council 


ments) we prepared to pull up the moun- 
tain. 

On we traveled, reaching our camping 
ground about sundown. Our camp was on a 
small stream called Snake Creek, which has 
very fine water. Although tired, we soon 
unloaded the wagons and began to stretch 
the tents. “Sister” Bayd put up his stove 
and began to prepare the evening meal. 
Beecher Ward unpacked the refreshments 
and proceeded to take one on the oldest buck 
in the woods, with the following toast: 


Here's to Patterson, the hunter of skill, 

Here’s to the buck that I'm going to kill; 

Here’s to the gobbler with beard to his 
knees— 

I'll give him a chase and catch him with 


ease 





A mountain trail, 
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After supper, all being tired from our 
long walk (as we had walked the steeper 
hills to assist the horses), we soon were in 
bed sound asleep—dreaming about the sport 
we were going to have the next day. As 
soon as morning dawned all were up making 
preparations for the day’s hunt. After 
breakfast we started out in different direc- 
tions. On returning to camp we _ learned 
that all of our party had seen deer and some 
of them turkey also, but no one succeeded in 
bagging any game. So our first day ended 
and we gathered around our camp fire that 
night to talk and plan our routes for the 
next day. 

The next morning, each one taking his 
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chosen route, we were soon out in the moun- 
tains, but before Mr. Patterson had gone 
very far he met two deer in the path. They 
were completely surprised and the result 
was that he bagged both of them. During 
the day one of the boys killed a turkey. 
About four o’clock the hunters all came 
straggling in to find that “Sister” Bayd had 
fried venison, corn bread and other delica- 
cies prepared for them. All felt rather blue 
over their luck. Next morning we were up 
and off early. That day Swaim and Wilson 
each killed a turkey; Beecher ran a turkey 
down, and Pelseve killed a deer. So ended 
our third day’s hunt. 

The next day Faulkner was the star hun- 
ter. Choosing a route all to himself, he 
went south over the first mountain and 
seated himself on a log by a small lake ina 
deep valley. There he began to wait for 
something to turn up. Possibly he had been 
there an hour or more enjoying his Missouri 
meerschaum and whistling to pass the time. 
He had almost lost his senses in slumber 
when suddenly to his surprise two deer 
came climbing up the bank out of the lake. 
Seizing his Marlin .30-30 he took aim and 
fired. Both deer kept going and he fired the 
second shot, when the largest one dropped 
and the other escaped. Then he proceeded 
to camp for the horse to bring it in. He ar- 
rived in camp about 3 o’clock with a broad 
smile. It was not necessary to ask him 
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what luck he had had, for it was written all 
over his face. Beecher had arrived earlier 
with one of the other boys, who together had 
killed a big buck. I can not say how it was 
killed, for it was shot eight times and hor- 
ribly mutilated. It might have been run 
down, then beaten with a club and finally 
shot. Who can tell? 

“Sister Bayd announced that he was 
going to prepare us a Thanksgiving dinner 
to-morrow, and requested the boys not to 
stray too far from camp. We knew what to 
expect, and were all in early. To do justice 
to Sister, I must here give a list of his prep- 
arations: Baked turkey, turkey 
fried venison, baked venison, 
breakfast bacon, fried potatoes and onions, 
cranberry sauce, stewed tomatoes, chow 
chow, pickles, molasses, corn bread, biscuit, 
butter, coffee and other things good to eat. 

Now, Mr. Sportsman, did you ever eat a 
dinner like that in the hills? Don’t ask me 
who said grace, or who carved the turkey. 
We just simply ate, and then ate again. 

The following day “casualties” amounted 
to a fine buck by Mr. Swaim, a buck by Pat- 
terson, a doe and a turkey by Mr. Wilson, 
and a turkey by Dick Bayd. The next day 


dressing, 
spare ribs, 


the writer killed a doe, Patterson a buck and 
Faulkner a doe. 

We have now been out about nine days, 
and as all the boys have game 
to hunt only one more day 


we intend 
Next morning 








Faulkner and Wilson. 
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Patterson is the first up, and when he goes 
to feed his horses he finds to his surprise 
that his corn .is almost gone. Dick Bayd on 
one of our previous hunts had almost robbed 
the horses of their corn by feeding it to the 
Turkeys, so Patterson begins to search in 
suspicious quarters for the corn, with the 
result that he finds Dick’s pockets all filled 
with shelled corn. Dick was twitted quite a 
bit about baiting the turkeys, but under 
promise that he kill them all a turkey apiece 
they let him take the corn with him hunting 
that day. And Dick made his promise good, 
for about dark when we were all thinking of 
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instituting a search for him, here he comes 
with six turkeys over his shoulder. 

We all retired early that night to pre 
pare for our long journey to the railroad 
the next day. At the first sign of day we be- 
gan packing our grips and tents and started 
for the railroad, about twenty-five miles. We 
arrived there about dark as tired a set of 
fellows as you ever saw. We waited on that 
cinder pile till 10:30 o’clock that night be- 
fore the train arrived. In due time we heard 
it coming and “Sister” flags them down with 
a pine torch and all board the comfortable 
coach for home. 

















A Shoshone squaw and her pappooses—showing the manner of traveling 





























JAVELIN, CATS AND DEER. 


CAPT. L. L. 


When Lu and I had finished our prepa- 
rations for a hunt on the San Miguel our 
grub boxes contained supplies sufficient for 
four persons for two weeks, and we drove 
out of the side gate with six hounds in the 
dog wagon, among which was Old Bluch. 
Now there was nothing about Old Bluch that 
would attract special notice. He appeared 
to be just dog. There was no distinctive 
lines in his contour that indicated good 
breeding. His angular frame would have ex- 
cited the risibilities of the judges at a bench 
show, and his color was conglomerate. His 
voice was harsh and subdued, and his move- 
ments very seldom worthy of being described 
as a glide. Still, with all of these recorded 
shortcomings he was an animal that enjoyed 
the respect and admiration of his human 
acquaintances. Bluch was a javelin dog—a 
past master in the profession, or art of 
javelin hunting. This may appear to the 
average layman as an accomplishment of no 
especial merit. However, to the resident of 
the brush-covered districts, the range of the 
javelin, it is a very different proposition. To 
him such a dog is a valuable asset and prized 
above articles of personal adornment be- 
cause with the assistance of such a dog 
meat can be secured at first cost and the 
pleasure of the chase enjoyed by himself 
and friends. 

The qualifications necessary in a good 
javelin dog are but few. First, he must be 
meddlesomely persistent, with a full devel- 
oped disposition to interpose in the affairs of 
others, and enjoy being so—similar, for ex- 
ample, to the fly that alights upon the dome 
of a bald-headed man and darts away from 
under the descending hand, only to return 
as soon as the spanked cuticle shows after 
the blow. This accomplishment is the 
crowning virtue. He should also have de- 
scended from an ancestry of cowards. His 
sire should have been timid and his dam 
seary. With these qualifications developed 
he will be there or thereabouts. He wont 
get near enough to run any risk, but will 
eavort around just outside of the danger 


GOODRICH. 


line, keep his eyes and ears open and make 
plenty of noise; and when they run he 
crowds them and brings them to a stand, 
and circles them some more, and holds them 
until the men folks can get there. 

Javelin is the Mexican name for the col- 
lared peccary, an animal that ranges in the 
thick brush. He is built somewhat on the 
lines of a razor-back hog; he has no tail. I 
suppose in his case it was considered a use- 
less fixture, as he could not use it as a 
fighting weapon. They weigh from forty to 
sixty-five pounds, and the flesh of the young 
sows is excellent eating. They are of the 
most even disposition of any animal I have 
ever met. They are ready to fight every 
minute of the 365 days and nights, some 
hours and some minutes (see almanac) of the 
year, and their grade of fighting will range 
fully 100 proof. Their weapons are tusks in 
upper and lower jaws and they hang like 
McDougal’s mowing scythe—“just right for 
service”—and they are not long enough to 
interfere with the beauty of the owner. The 
javelin does not have to assume any partic- 
ular position or attitude to use these instru- 
ments, but works on the principle of the 
mail cars picking up mail sacks at way sta- 
tions—they do the business very effettively 
while on the move. 

No doubt I will receive challenges from 
owners and admirers of Old Bull, Towser 
and Ring, noted hog dogs in their several 
districts, to engage in a general mixup for 
money, marbles or chalk, with the largest 
and most scientific javelin that runs the 
bush, and ending with expressions of sym- 
pathy for the javelin. As I am a friend of 
a good dog, my sympathy will remain with 
the canine. However, I am always inter- 
ested in reading and hearing statements of 
the prowess, the habits and peculiarities of 
animals. I have listened to statements made 
by youths regarding the buffalo, that were 
new to me, and although I have seen thous- 
ands of these animals and killed many, still 
I heard his remark with apparent interest 
even after he had acknowledged that he had 
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One of Captain Goodrich’s camps—The dog 
to the left of picture. 


never seen even a buffalo robe. But when 
a man selects his position and proceeds to 
enlighten me regarding the javelin, unless 
his bald head, grey hairs, or wrinkled brow 
indicates that he has passed at least fifty- 
nine winters and several summers on this 
mundane sphere, I wont believe him unless 
he follows near the beaten trails of experi- 
ence. The javelin is afraid of nothing that 
walks the earth, and as he looks rather in- 
significant the courageous and _ strenuous 
dog goes to him promptly and is spiked in a 
most artistic and thorough manner. The 
heavier the dog, the more the weight of the 
body will resist the shock, and the deeper 
the wound and the longer the cut. In a 
scrap with javelin the name of the aggres- 
sive dog will be “Rest in peace.” and the 
truth of that ancient melody, “He who barks 
and runs away will live to bark another 
day,” is apparent. 

The life of a javelin dog is always an un- 
certain quantity, for if he gets careless or 
when age causes lazy movements, they get 
him. He runs more risk if he gets careless 
around a javelin than a nigger does in being 








wagon is seen 


careless while feeding a cotton gin, and the 
result is pretty much the same. If the gin 
machine, or the javelin machine is stopped 
pretty quickly a portion of either animal 
may be saved. 

We drove out to Bill’s, about sixteen 
miles, the first day, and packed things into 
his wagon and the next morning took the 
road—Lu and Bill on horseback, a_ boy 
named John driving Bill’s wagon, and I 
driving the dog wagon, now containing 
eleven hounds. We camped the second 
night about a mile from a ranch and just be- 
fore dark two boys came by and ate supper 
with us and talked awhile. One of them 
said that he and his father had been horse 
hunting over on the Brushy, a few days be- 
fore, and had seen a panther a short distance 
below where we would cross it, and they 
thought it ranged in there all of the time. 
We told them that we would try for it as we 
passed the next day, and the boys said they 
would go over with us. The next morning 
we were on the road before sunrise, and as 
it was only about five miles to Brushy we 
arrived in good time. After crossing the 
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creek the road followed along within a quar- 
ter of a mile or less for about three miles. 
We took all of the dogs out of the wagon 
except Bluch, and I took them down the 
creek a short distance and started them in. 
I discovered a track in the dust that I took 
to be a panther track about a week old. The 
dogs worked down the creek, the boys fol- 
lowing on horseback. I came back to the 
wagon and John and I started on. We had 
gone about one-half mile. I heard one of 
the dogs open up. We stopped on a high 
place and listened. Other dogs were work- 
ing and it was soon apparent that they had 
a good trail. I stood up on the wagon and 
with my field glasses could plainly see some 
of the horsemen about a mile distant down 
the creek. The trail crossed the road 
along which we had come and passed over 
the ridge out of sight and hearing. John 
and I waited about an hour and were just 
thinking of going on when I noticed old 
Bluch raise his head and listen. I said, 
“John, hark for the dogs; Bluch hears 
something.” In a few minutes we could hear 
the dogs faintly, and it was plain that they 
were coming nearer. They finally came over 
the low ridge and turned up the bottom near 
the crossing and passed within about 250 
yards of us. The boys got into the road and 
came up like mad, Lu and one of the boys 
being with us when the dogs passed. The 
air was still and clear and those dogs made 
more acceptable music for me than I had 
ever heard from other than a_ similar 
source. 

They treed about a mile further up. We 
stopped at the nearest point in the road, 
and I took the .22 Winchester and ran over. 
Lu had the .44 calibre carbine in his saddle 
scabbard, but they were waiting for me with 
the little gun. We were all disappointed in 
not finding the panther, but exhibited but 
little grief when we discovered a _ large 
ocelot, called here the leopard cat. Lu took 
the .22 and. shot him and we soon had the 
dogs loaded in the wagon, and on the road. 
We arrived at our destination early and put 
camp in shape and the next morning took 
different directions in quest of deer. I came 
in about 11 o’clock, having seen nothing. 1 
felt hungry and concluded I would surprise 
the boys with a batch of hot biscuit. So I 
washed my hands and introduced myself to 


John as a union baker and got out the flour 
sack. Bill soon came in and said he had 
seen four deer, but was unable to get a shot. 
Dinner was about ready when one of the 
dogs barked, and looking up we saw Lu 
coming in. His body was held very erect 
and he was jerking his legs up like a string- 
halted horse. As he came near I noticed he 
had been handling his nose with bloody 
hands. While he was taking a wash we 
took up dinner, and when he came and sat 
down I passed the biscuit and inquired if 
he had seen any game. Then he opened up 
the story of the morning’s success. He tried 
to open up the biscuit, but failed, and asked 
John to bring a loaf of graham bread from 
the box. The biscuits surely surprised 
them. Lu said he had killed the largest 
buck of modern times, and was unable to 
conclude how it could get so fat without 
being stall fed and said that after dinner we 
would take a couple “of horses and all go 
over and get it. I told him that Old Dick 
would pack in all of the meat we needed, 
and that we had better leave John in camp. 
After dinner we saddled Old Dick and took 
a rope and an extra saddle girth and Lu led 
the way, about a mile and a half to where 
the deer lay. Before we reached the deer 1 
caught sight of a coyote, attracted I suppose, 
by the scent of carnage, and when he 
stopped broadside, distant about 120 yards, 
I put my old .38-56 Winchester single shot 
across the saddle and took a careful aim 
through the telescope and touched the set 
trigger. He disappeared, but I told the boys 
that we would find him ready to skin when 
we came to the place where he was stand- 
ing when I fired. We discovered plenty of 
fresh wolf sign and we found him lying 
about forty yards away with a bullet hole 
en each side, just behind the shoulder. 1 
called Lu’s attention to the shot I had made. 
but he gave us no heed. When we arrived 
at the deer he looked very much surprised 
and declared his belief that some hunter had 
changed deer carcasses with him. He 
identified the spot as his blue bandana 
handkerchief was hanging on a bush near 
by. He pointed out the spot from where he 
had fired, and was disposed to go into de- 
tails. We told him that the meat and hide 
was all we required, so we led the old horse 
near and Bill and I put a medium sized 
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buck with three points and in fair con- 
dition across the saddle and tied him on. 
The coyote was tied on behind the saddle 
and we struck for camp. 

The next morning we took ten dogs and 
went after cats. The dogs got after an old 
cat and two half-grown kittens and they 
soon treed in a thick-topped oak. Lu shot 
the old one, but the kittens jumped out and 
were torn to pieces by the dogs. While the 
dogs were working on the cats Bill said, 
“Listen! What dog is that?” We hastily 
looked over the bunch and discovered that 
Ball was cut and had a trail of his own. 
The took the mangled kittens from 
them when I called to them, “Hark; go to 
him.” They threw their heads into the air 
and quickly located the sound and very soon 
were running with Ball. We went to the 
top of a bluff near by and climbed into a 
dead tree and sat there and enjoyed hearing 
the dogs. We thought the cat would come 
back unless the dogs crowded it pretty close. 
It ran up the San Miguel! about two miles, 
then over a low ridge into another creek 
bottom, and came back towards us. It 
passed down the creek in plain sight and 
treed near where the trail wa; first struck. 
We went down and got him and started for 
camp by a different route 


boys 


than the one we 

came out. 
As we were going along through the 
low brush and prickly pear I heard a dog 


give a short bark, and Bonnie came around 
a bunch of pear making good time, with a 
javelin a good second. Bill threw up his 
.30-30 and fired, and luckily did not hit the 
dog. The javelin disappeared in the brush, 
and when Bonnie came to me I discovered 
that the javelin had got near enough to 
make a cut on her hip about one and a half 
inches long. We went to camp and with 
my crooked needle I took two stitches and 
dressed Bonnie’s wound. 

We ate some dinner and tied the dogs, 
except Bluch, and started to the place we 
had seen the javelin. Bluch trotted along 
very unconcerned until we got near, when a 
favorable puff of wind caused him to throw 
his nose into the air. When we came to the 
point where Bonnie had been chased he sur- 


veyed the ground and brush carefully, fol- 
lowed the trail a short distance and opened 
up. After trailing about 300 yards he 
jumped two yearling sows and an old boar. 
We saw them as they crossed an open space 
and could see that Bluch was running by 
sight. They bayed in some washouts in a 
bunch of mesquite bush with some _ under- 
growth. Bill crossed the creek below and 
Lu above, while I came in over the trail. 1 
could hear them snapping their teeth, but 
could not see them. Lu fired, and I heard 
squealing. Then Bill fired, and nothing 
more was heard except Bluch and some 
teeth popping together. Presently I heard 
Bluch running. Lu and Bill both fired. 1 
bent low and dodged under the _ brush, 
crossed the first washout, got action again 
and ran almost over a wounded javelin. | 
dodged and never looked back, jumped 
across the next little washout and followed 
Bluch. I knew that if the 
moved away we would trail her up with 
Bluch, and then I felt lonesome in that 
brush patch by myself. I heard Bluch baying 
and I got up within about fifty yards; and 
here they came, Bluch in the lead. I jumped 
behind a bunch of pear and stood still. They 
passed within about twenty feet of me and 
the old dog seemed to be gaining. The boys 
came running over and when we got within 
about seventy-five yards of where Bluch was 
again baying him, we saw the javelin stand- 
ing beside a large bunch of cactus and 
facing the dog. Lu and Bill had their .30-30 
Winchester rifles, while I had my old .44 
rimfire Winchester carbine. We threw up 
our guns and fired at the word. Lu and 
Bill hit him, while I just grazed a foreleg 
near the knee. 

We went to the place where Lu and Bill 
had shot the two sows and found’ them both 
dead. John had heard the shots and when 
Lu blew a few blasts on the horn he saddled 
a horse and came to us. We loaded our 
hogs and went to camp. The next morning 
we had fried javelin meat, flap jacks and 
gravy for breakfast, while from the boiler 
used for cooking dog-meat the dogs detected 
a pleasant aroma. 


wounded sow 
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On the Wisconsin River—showing the wonderful strata formations of this beautiful stream Photo by T. EB. Gilpin. 

















It sent the “‘tenderfoot’”’ so high he thought 





he'd hit the trail. 











The Tenderfoot and the Broncho. 
By HARRY ELLARD. 


A tenderfoot to Stirrup Ranch, came from an eastern college: 
His head was packed with ancient lore and scientific knowledge 
He had pity on the cowboys and mourned that they should be 
So benighted that it seemed to him just imbecility. 


“Now if there is a thing I know,” he said to them one day, 

“It is to train a fractious horse in a scientific way; 

You know in all the riding schools we have throughout the East. 
We learn the traits, both good and bad, that center in the beast. 


A horse soon knows his master, I suppose you've often heard, 

And a strong magnetic person can conauer with a word: 

You touch him here, you touch him there, you make him feel your power 
And I venture to assert the fact, you'll subdue him in an hour. 


“You cowboys,” he continued, “have no method when you train: 
Your horses take advantage when they get too free a rein: 
They go with no decided gait—they rush and run with speed, 
When a little rigid discipline is really what they need.”’ 


Soon Billy White roped in a horse and brought it to his side. 
| Saying, ‘‘Mister, here’s a broncho I'd like to see you ride: 

Sometimes he needs ‘uncorking,’ but when that time occurs, 
T ram a hold on forward cinch with a heavy dose of spurs.’’ 


“That's wrong, my friend,”’ he answered back, “that way will never do, 
To train unruly horses is a matter I tell you 

Which needs a little patience and in time he’ll gentle be— 

I'll show you all how quickly he has confidence in me.”’ 


So Billy White and Hal McClure and Alec Mermod too, 

Stood round to see this tenderfoot perform his capers new; 
He walked around from head to tail to figure up his size, 
And then stood off full twenty feet to catch the broncho’s eyes. 
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He said to all, “He sees me there and then he sees me here, 

And as I stroke his flowing mane he knows that I am near: 

And now he sees I have the power and knows I am the master— 
I'll show you how to ride him now and stick to him like plaster.’ 


With his foot upon the stirrup and his hand upon the horn, 
He threw his leg the other side this horse a broncho born, 
And as he did he looked around as if for admiration, 

To make all think he was the one to fill the situation. 


But, sad to say, his power great had failed to do its work, 

For then began the bucking feat with its spasmodic jerk, 

A second buek, and all at once his stirrups did he leave, 

When the horse then took to ‘swapping ends’ and gave a heavy heave 


Which sent the tenderfoot so high he thought he'd ‘hit the trail’ 
To heaven or some other place to tell his little tale; 

He struck the ground full forty feet from where the broncho stood. 
, And landed square upon his back across a log of wood. 


His mind began to wander, while the cowboys gave a cheer, 

And cried, “He could not ride a sheep or a little yearling steer.” 
So as they all were laughing loud, they had placed him in a chair. 
And said, “Old boy, we think that now the broncho sees you there 





“You had better try your power in a little different way: 
For when you come to Stirrup Ranch” (the cowboys all did say) 
“A broncho soon will show you that he isn’t such a fool, 
As to need your fine instructions from an eastern riding school. 


“Go back at once where you belong, with patent leather boots, 
And smoke your scented cigarettes, and wear lawn tennis suits: 


The way to bust a broncho is a little bit of knowledge 
You cannot learn from teachers in a Massachusetts college. 


Stirrup Ranch, Canon City, Colo. 











MY FIRST ROUND-UP. 


BARRISTER POORE. 


When about eighteen years of age, | was 
overcome by a sickness commonly called 
“western fever.” It semed to me the East 
was too slow, too dull, too small or too 
something, I myself did not know what. But 
whatever it might be, I packed a_= small 
trunk, took leave of my parents and friends 
and started for the Rocky mountains. 

Arriving in Pueblo, Colorado, I visited 
the plaza on the outskirts of the city and 
spent a week in general reconnoitering. 
Here I made the acquaintance of a man 
considerably colder than myself (who was 
originally from Wisconsin.) Finding him to 
be a well known and much respected citizen 
of Pueblo, I revealed to him my object in 
coming West—viz., to get an insight into 
cattle-raising. He informed me that to go 
upon a ranch and participate in ranch life 
was the most practical way of acquiring that 
for which I was looking and further volun- 
teered to aid me in any way he could. 

A few days later, my friend introduced 
me to the foreman of an “outfit” then known 
as the “half circle J.”— J —outfit—that 
brand being placed upon all cattle owned 
by his employers. After a short conversa- 
tion, the foreman informed me his outfit 
would start on the “round-up” in about a 
week, and he would employ me as a “green 
hand” to go with them if I chose. I ac- 
quiesced, and at the appointed time we 
started for the range most frequented by the 
cattle of this brand—about seventy-five to 
one hundred and fifty miles southeast of 
Pueblo. The third day out we were joined 
by another outfit, known as “seven up and 
down”—Z—brand; that brand being shaped 
like a figure “7” whichever side up it was 
held. 

It was customary for several outfits or 
owners of several brands to combine their 
forces in “roundup” season, to the end that 
scouring the range for unbranded cattle, 
corralling, and branding them might be ex- 
pedited, as well as being a mutual protec- 
tion in branding “mavericks;” a maverick 


being an unbranded creature of any age, usu 
ally a calf or yearling in company with a 
cow already branded. Unscrupulous cattle- 
men, when finding such will sometimes 
place their own brand thereon instead of 
the brand conforming to that upon the cow, 
as law and custom require. 

I then found myself in company of per- 
haps thirty or more rough, uncouth, but 
good-hearted, whole-souled fellows. 

At the outset the foreman asked me if I 
was used to riding and “ready to ride any- 
thing that went on four legs?’ I informed 
him that I was somewhat used to horse 
back riding, but that I was not a “gaucho;”’ 
preferring a quiet, tractable animal, as I 
did not come west for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing my horsemanship. He took me at my 
word, assigning to me the tamest, best 
broken horses in the herd, remarking that 
he had more faith in the “tender-foot” who 
wanted a tame “‘broncho” than the one who 
professed to be able to ride “anything going 
on four feet.” 

While in Pueblo our foreman picked up 
two young men of perhaps twenty-five years 
of age, and added them to our outfit. One 
was from Pittsburg, Pa., the other from Wor- 
cester, Mass.; rather nice fellows on the 
whole, but over confident and egotistical; 
much given to boasting, and withal, rather 
derisive in their expressions regarding the 
grandeur, expanse, possibilities and general 
phenomenon of that country. 

Everything worked smoothly for a mat- 
ter of two weeks, when, one night we 
camped in the foot-hills on the banks of the 
upper Apishapa. As is usual in that coun- 
try at that season, the creek was dry. From 
edge of bank to bottom was about fourteen 
feet and from twenty to thirty feet across. 
This creek was fed in the rainy season by 
the rains falling upon the arroya above. 

On this particular evening the wind was 
blowing at a high rate, coming through a 
gap in the mountains made by La Veta pass, 
the sand whirling about in a disagreeable 
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manner, almost equal to a “pampero.” Sup- 
per being eaten and the usual number of 


yarns spun preparations were made for 
turning in. 
I noticed the foreman walk off a_ few 


paces from the bank of the creek-bed—we 
-had built our fire and eaten our supper down 
in the dry bed of the creek to avoid the 
wind and whirling sand—and study the sky 
intently; returning, he remarked he 
“thought it good policy to sleep on high 
ground to-night,” and without further utter- 
ance, proceeded to carry his blankets and 
trappings up the slope to the top of the 
ridge, where he deposited them, spread his 
blankets and turned in. All the old hands 
followed him and did likewise. 

It seemed a queer proceeding for a man 
to choose the most exposed place to sleep, 
especially on such a windy, blustery night, 
and I felt a strong desire to spread my 
blankets in the warm and sheltered creek 
bottom. 

The more I thought of the situation, the 
more I wondered, but presently I picked up 
my blankets, saddle, etc., and proceeded to 
trudge up the slope. As I did so, the P. 
and W. duet called to me from the bed of 
the creek to come down there and spread 
my bed; adding, the foreman was “playing it 
on us tender-feet.” I hesitated, but pres- 
ently concluded no man, foreman or other- 
wise would lead off and expose himself to 
sleeping on that windy, unprotected pam- 
pero-swept ridge, without having a motive 
more important than “playing it” on two or 
three inexperienced young sprigs; so on I 
went up the slope and bedded myself near 
the others on the ridge. 

I slept sweetly and soundly till about 2 
a. m., when I was suddenly awakened by a 
tumult of roaring, hissing, shouting and 
screaming. 

Tumbling out of my blankets and shak- 
ing myself into sensibility as quickly as pos- 
sible, I discovered the dry creek of the night 
before, to be a boiling, seething mass of 
water, trees and debris of all kinds: the 
shouting emanating from my companions 
near at hand, while the screams came from 
the two unfortunates who remained in the 
bed of the creek. 

A water-spout had burst during the 
night, as is frequent along those mountain 
sides, the major portion of its contents be- 
ing deposited in the upper end of the arroya, 
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coming down the creek and carrying every- 
thing before it; catching the two heroes 
from the East in the midst of dream-land, 
well rolled up in their blankets, snoring 
loudly in the warm and cozy bed of the 
creek, utterly unsuspicious this time of one 
phenomenon at least, about to be precipi- 
tated upon them. 

The tumult was something appalling. 
The roar of the rushing waters as they tore 
along the creek filling it to overflowing, the 
crashing and groaning of logs, trees and 
driftwood as they formed a temporary “jam’”’ 
at each turn of the creek, only to be hurled 
high in air or thrown far over on the slope 
by the overpowering weight and velocity 
of the onrushing flood; the screeching and 
howling of the tempestuous wind; the 
snorting, bellowing and rumbling of the 
crazed and stampeding herd as they thun- 
dered down the opposite side of the slope, 
mingled with the scurrying and shouting of 
the men added to the screams and cries of 
the two unfortunates, created a scene which 
can be but tamely described by word or pen. 

A half hour later, one of the comfort- 
seekers was found fully a quarter of a mile 
below, clinging to an old cottonwood crag 
which had withstood the shock, a running 
river on either side of him, calling piteously 
for help. 

The foreman, riding into the edge of the 
rushing water, whirled his lariat, and the 
noose settled over the head and shoulders 
of the then half dead tender-foot, and shout- 
ing to him to let go the crag, pulled him 
ashore, half drowned, bruised and bleeding. 

The other one was found in an uncon- 
scious state, fully a mile below the camp, 
lying upon his back, at the edge of the 
water, which by this time had subsided a 
little, his head and shoulders on the bank, 
his body and legs in the water. 

After administering hard rubbing, hot 
water, hot whiskey and hot blankets, they 
were brought around sufficiently to be able 
to ride in the provision or commissary 
wagon. 

During the remainder of that “round- 
be the weather hot or cold, dry or 


” 


up, 


rainy, calm or windy, those two fellows were 
never known to spread their blankets upon 
other than the highest pinnacle of ground 
they could find; while their admiration and 
praise for the phenomena of nature knew 
no bounds. 
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Mallard Ducks Photo by T. W. Curtiss 




















‘NATURE STUDIES. 


Chapter 


V1.—The 


Milky Way. 


EVELYN SINGER. 


It was one of those soft, dark, moonless 
nights which so often follow a hot day. The 
red sun had gone down in a sky of copper; 
no air was stirring, even the leaves on the 
poplars hung motionless; the whole atmos- 
phere seemed overcharged with heat. 

The accustomed place beneath the apple 
tree was declared close, and a more open 
space, near the stream of water was 
sought, in hope there would be a breath of 
air there. 

Gradually, the sky assumed a darker 
shade, and, one by one, the stars appeared; 
the feeling of intense heat and sultriness 
grew less and less, and although it was still 
warm, a quiet, restful feeling began to take 
possesison of the group on the lawn. 

“Oh, look, brother,” said Margaret, as she 
pointed upward, “do you see that white look- 
ing cloud in the sky? Surely it cannot be a 
cloud, for it goes right across the sky from 
the trees on one side to the trees on the 
other.” 


“It is not a cloud, Margaret, but a grea! 


number of stars close together, and is 
called the ‘Milky Way.’ ”’ 
“The Milky Way. Why, I wonder? It 


does look as though the milkman had spilled 
a lot of milk.” 

“T'll tell you a legend about it, Margie; 
once there was a beautiful goddess, named 
Juno, who was the wife of Jupiter; as she 
was once passing through the heavens some 
drops of milk fell from her bosom and flowed 
among the stars, tracing on the blue of the 
heavens, this belt so noticeable, on account 
cf its whiteness. 

“Another legend says it is the path lead- 
ing to the dwellings of the gods, and the 
palace of Jupiter, the king of gods.” 

“There are those,” said the father, as he 
removed his cigar, and watched the smoke 
floating lazily upward, “who believe that it 
is the home which the shades of happy souls 
inhabit; that there, free from all work, free 


from all trouble, they 
eternal bliss.” 

‘Do you know, papa,” said Margaret, as 
she leaned her head against her father’s 
knee, “that it looks to me as if the sky had 
been torn open by something big, a thunder: 
storm, or something, and that God just drew 
both pieces together, and that is the seam, 
just like you did with my dress, mother, 
where Bruno tore it when I was romping 
with him. You didn’t mean to do it, did you 
Bruno?” she continued as the wise old dog 
looked up at hearing his name. 

“Well, girlie,” said her mother, “accord- 
ing to tradition, there are those who have 
though similarly, for some say that when 
God created the world and gathered the dif- 
ferent parts together, and united the im- 
mense sides, the ends of the heavens welded 
themselves together, and .left a seam _ be- 
tween them which forms a continual scar.” 

“Does the Milky Way extend all around 
the earth, mother? and is it always called by 
that name?” 

“The Milky Way encircles the earth, but 
it is not always known by that name; the 
Greeks, however, have the same name for it 
that we have. To the Chinese it is the Celes- 
tial River; to the Copts, the Stubble Field; 
to the French, the Path of St. John, and our 
North American Indians called it the Path of 
Souls. They tell us a pretty legend about its 
formation, claiming it is the path over which 
Hiawatha trod, and that when the white 
man harnesses Niagara—the thunder of 
waters—he will return to earth again, for 
then his people and the pale face will become 
brothers and war against 
more.” 


live like gods in 


each other no 
“TI wonder how many stars there are in 
the Milky Way? Do you know, papa?” 
“More than you can count, little one, and 
we are told that they are not stars, but suns. 
Some very learned astronomers have esti- 
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mated there are eighteen million suns in the 
Milky Way.” 

A prolonged whistle from Garnet ex- 
pressed his surprise, then he added, “Surely 
we cannot see them all.” 

“No, for there is only one-five-hundredth 
of the total atmosphere above the horizon 
at any one place.” 

“Eighteen million stars! 
think there were that 
gether.” 

“Look up into the sky,” said their father, 
“and tell me exactly what you see.” 

“May I tell you, papa?” 

“Yes, if you are very particular to notice 
everything.” 

“Well, I see first,” said she, with some 
deliberation, ‘“‘what looks like a bowl turned 
upside down, the dark, blue, almost black 
sky, then some bright stars, much brighter 
and bigger than any of the then 
some others not so bright. I see the Great 
Bear and the Little Bear with the Pole star 
not nearly as bright as some other stars, 

“That is very well done, little one, it is 
enough for my purpose. New, we are told 
that of the bright stars which are visible to 
the naked eye, there as six thousand. There 
are many stars which we cannot see, even 
with a telescope, but which can be photo- 
graphed. 

“Photography is a remarkable help to the 
astronomer; the most powerful telescope 
fails to reveal the moon of Neptune, but it 
has been photographed, and this wonderful 
art has revealed to man the fact that there 
are one hundred and sixty millions of stars 
in the heavens.” 


Why I did not 


many stars alto- 


others; 


“Why don’t such a number of stares, and 
the moon, when we have one, make it so 
bright that we have no night?” 

“Because they are so far away. You 
know that a lamp does not give us as much 
light, if placed in the next room, as it does 
if we are close beside it.” 

Just then a heavy freight passed, and the 
rumbling and noise, accompanied by the 
jarring of the earth, started a new train of 
thought in the ever-active mind of the boy. 

“Father,” said he, “if it were possible to 
place a fast express up there on the Milky 
Way, and full speed were put on, could we 
travel around it in a month?” 


“No, my boy; nor in many months. What 
makes the fastest record in traveling?” 

“Thought,” said Margaret. 

“A cannon-ball,” said Garnet. 

“How fast does a cannon ball 
Garnet?” 

“Four hundred and thirty-seven yards a 
second.” 

Well light travels one hundred and 
eighty-six chousand miles—not yards—in a 
second.” 

“Truly, father?” 

“Yes; now a ray of light traveling one 
hundred and eighty-six thousand miles a 
second would require, to complete the circuit 
of the Milky Way, fifteen thousand years.” 

“Say father, that staggers me,” 

“It is beyond the power of any brain to 
grasp it. It requires eight minutes for a 
ray of light from the sun to reach us. The 
dim light of the Pole star, beaming on you 
now, left its home in that far-off sun, fifty 
years ago. Try to think of all the wonderful 
events in history which have occurred in the 
last fifty years, and that will give you a 
slight idea, as to the distance whic’: that ray 
of light has traveled. In round figures it is 
estimated that the Pole star is two hundred 
millions of millions of miles from our earth.” 

“Fifty years—a half a century—” said 
the boy, musingly. “The light that is leaving 
there now will find me an old man when it 
gets. here.” 

“Yes; you will have passed your three. 
score mark, some years before it reaches 
here.” 

“Listen!” said Margaret, as she held up 
a warning hand; then she continued in a 
playful mood: “Who is whispering to the 
trees, and what does he say?” 

“Professor West Wind is telling the trees 
that over yonder in that cloud where you 
may see lightning if you watch, there is rain. 
He promises to bring them some to wash off 
the grime and dust, and make them fresh 
and clean and bright.” 

“Oh how quickly the cloud has traveled! 
See the stars have disappeared, and how de- 
licious that breeze is.” 

“Professor West Wind is telling us to go 
under cover, or we, as well as the trees, will 
get a wetting. Come, little ones.” 


travel, 


(Conclusion.) 
































My first tarpon. 








MY FIRST TARPON. 


VINTON L. 


May 30, 1904 (Decoration Day), found my 
wife and self at Tarpon, Texas, the greatest 
resort in the United States, or in the world, 
for angling for the “Silver King.” The little 
village of Tarpon is situated on the north- 
ernmost point of Mustang Island. The prin- 
cipal buildings are the government life sav- 
ing station and Tarpon Inn. Groups of fish- 
ermen’s cottages are scattered over an area 
of thirty acres of land sodded with Bermuda 
grass, with a few oleander and rose bushes 
to relieve the eye from the absence of all 
tree life. To the south and east are sand 
hills. Across the channel, on the most 
southern point of St. Joseph’s Island, about 
two miles away, is the club house erected 
by an association of Texas sportsmen, a 
great barny-looking frame structure looming 
up against the horizon and surrounded on 
the north by bleak and barren wastes of 
white dazzling sand, stacked in little hills 


JAMES. 


with such regularity that in the distance 
they appear like snowy stacks of forage in 
some deserted field. To the east are the 
dark blue waters of the Gulf of Mexico, with 
their long lines of foam-crested waves roll- 
ing shoreward, or breaking with great force 
against the jetties which extend nearly a 
mile out into the gulf. To the west are seen 
the quiet waters or Aransas Bay, and the 
government light house in the distance. 
Aransas Pass is the narrow deep channel of 
water between Mustang and St. Joseph’s 
Islands, and is also the deepest channel con- 
necting Aransas Bay with the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. 

Fish life of all varieties peculiar to the 
gulf waters frequent this pass. Thousands 
of jelly fishes, called “cahbage heads,” float 
near the surface, having the appearance of 
innocent beautiful crimson mushrooms, but 
armed with a slimy substance that is very 
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painful to animal life. Mullet you see leap- 
ing everywhere. Thousands upon thousands 
of fishes, from the gigantic porpoise to the 
tiny ink fish, are constantly going and 
coming from the gulf and the bay. Numer- 
ous pleasure boats are anchored in the cove 
at the end of Mustang Island, some of them 
belonging to private individuals from the 
north and south United States, who period- 
ically visit these waters for sport and recre- 
ation. In winter, millions of water fowl] fre- 
quent the marshes west of Tarpon, and, in 
season, the honk of the goose and the quack 
of the duck are ever in the air. 

A few words in explanation of my appear- 
ance at Tarpon. Since my earliest recollec- 
tion I have been a lover of outdoor life, my 
vacations during boyhoods’ happy days hav- 
ing been spent in the wilds of western 
Texas. The farther away from civilization 
and the wilder my surroundings, the better 
did I enjoy myself. If I have any particular 
hobby in outdoor life, I am not aware in 
what line it is. In January and February I 
love wild fowl shooting. As soon as the 
waters in this south land are free from the 
chill of winter, finds me with rod and reel, 
angling for the black bass and other fresh 
water game fishes that rise to the phantom 
or the troll. In October I follow my dog 
after “Bob White.” Sometimes I think No- 
vember and December are the most pleasant 
months; for then I tread the brown leaves 
under foot in the mountain districts of west 
Texas, in a still hunt for buck deer and 
wild turkeys. In conclusion I will state: for 
the last twenty-five years, I do not remem- 
ber having passed a single season in which 
I have not had my share of hunting and 
angling. 

Angling, with me, is ever associated with 
warm weather, tall shade trees growing 
along clear silvery mountain streams of 
swift running waters, where one can see the 
bass before sending the lure for him to seize. 
It is an actual fact that a friend of mine 
living near the head waters of the Nueces 
River, would select the fish among the many 
that were visible in the clear waters, for 
his dinner, and would not be satisfied until 
he caught the one he wanted. During all 
my years of angling in fresh water, I have 
experienced every pleasure that a disciple 
of Isaac Walton could feel, yet I always have 





desired that I might have the exciting sport 
of landing a tarpon, the king of all game 
fishes. 

Twelve years since, I spent one summer 
near Rockport, Texas, and, though I tried 
many times, yet I never succeeded in land- 
ing a tarpon. Tarpon fishing since then has 
become a simple problem. A rod, best in 
single piece, capable of great resistance, 
yet elastic; an up-to-date tarpon reel and 
line; and a man to row your skiff, are the 
main requirements for success. 

At 8 o’clock in the morning, on Decora- 
tion Day, three anglers, one from Omaha, 
Nebraska, another from Austin, Texas, and 
myself, with three separate boats and row- 
ers, started from the Inn, trolling with about 
forty feet of line out in the channel toward 
the guif. The sea was at high tide, and 
there was little wind. The gentleman from 
Omaha was just ahead of me, near the right 
shore, when he hung a large jack fish, a spe- 
cies of king fish which is considered the 
greatest puller, for its weight, of all the 
fishes along this coast. I watched the fight 
with great interest and admired the skill 
displayed by the angler in handling this 
powerful fish. He had supreme confidence 
in his Greenheart rod and tackle, and with 
the butt of the rod under his right leg, his 
left hand just below the center of his rod, 
and his right hand on the reel handle, he 
held that strong and fast fish taut, giving 
him no chance to make line, but brought the 
fish to the surface after a few minutes, the 
fish furiously lashing the water around it 
into a foam. The boatman’s gaff ended the 
fight, and the king fish got his freedom. 
During the next hour I succeeded in getting 
a few: strikes, and caught a Spanish mack- 
erel. I had been all this time on a constant 
strain, awaiting the supreme moment when I 
could jerk the steel. hook into the bony 
mouth of the tarpon. 

The Omaha man hooked a tarpon about 
four feet long, near the gulf end of the 
jetties, and which he handled in the same 
manner as the jack fish. It was exciting and 
beautiful to see the tarpon spring clear of 
the water into the air, his silvery scales 
glistening in the morning sunlight, with wide 
open mouth, trying his best to clear himself 
of the relentless hook. The angler, by main 
strength and his splendid tackle, gave the 
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Mrs. James and a 40-pound “Grouper.” 


fish little line—too little. I though—for the 
tarpon, after ten minutes of hard and fast 
fighting, at last succeeded in clearing itself 
of the hook. Things had begun to look ex- 
ceedingly monotonous to me. I was taking 
more interest in my surroundings than I 
was in landing a tarpon. The strokes of the 
boatman, who was now thoroughly tired, 
was so slow that I reeled my line in and 
cut off the sinker, which allowed the bait to 
float with the current. It was very rough 
in the gulf. I almost began to feel the ef- 
fects of sea sickness as the small boat 
would almost disappear in the trough of 
the waves. 

About 11 o’clock, after I had given up all 
hopes of success, suddenly I received a 
great shock, like a shot from a rifle, and 
against all the resistance that I could imme- 
ditely give, my reel began to sing and many 
feet of line disappeared, I not having the 
experience of the Omaha man in holding my 
fish in hand from the start. Before I could 
place the butt of the rod under my leg and 
right hand firmly against the reel, I sup- 
pose 150 feet of line was out. After my 
first surprise was over, I settled down to 
business. The fish seemed well hooked, and 
even though I held the reel as tight as I 
possibly could, the line continued to play 











out, and the fish with all its power made 
swiftly for the guif. The boatman, backing 
water with both oars with all his might, 
followed in the same direction. Then the 
tarpon with a great leap, sprang fifteen feet 
in the air. The boatman exclaimed, “He is 
a big one; try to reel in some line.” I 
reeled hard, again and again; the reel would 
make one or two revolutions, but no slack 
could I take up. It seemed something must 
give. The reel was regulated so as to let 
line out after a certain resistance, and I 
was powerless to. stop the fish’s lunges. 
Again the giant fish made a leap into the air, 
shaking his wide open mouth in his vain 
efforts to dislodge the hook. Fortunately 
for us the tarpon now changed its course in 
an opposite direction, towards the channel, 
the boatman rowing swiftly as possible in 
the same direction. Away we sped through 
the waters, the fish about 150 feet to the 
right, going up the channel. During this 
last change on the program I succeeded in 
reeling up a good deal of line. The giant 
fish still fought strong, sometimes on my 
right, sometimes on my left. He would 
have pulled me from the boat had not the 
boatman with wonderful tact, always at the 
right moment, shifted the stern of the boat 
to a position where I could command my 
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fish. For nearly three. quarters of an hour, 
the battle was on. I had now settled down 
to work and success was simply a matter of 
endurance on my part. I was recovering 
from the shock of my first surprise, and felt 
now I was equal to counteract every new 
move the fish would make, and had my fish 
well in hand. The boatman saw I knew my 
business and never once tried to advise me. 
He and I were both too much occupied to 
speak. With a shout of delight I passed the 
gentleman from Austin; the boatman was 
making for the shore, the fish going quickly 
in the same direction. 

We had gone at least a mile from the 
place where the tarpon was first hooked, 
and were slowly nearing the south shore of 
the guif. Here we rested. The tarpon was 
lying near the bottom, slowly moving with 
the boat. Suddenly he commenced fighting 
to get under the boat, which was only pre- 
vented by a heroic effort of the boatman in 
pulling away from him. I now, on advice of 
the boatman, commenced to “pump” him (by 
giving him several quick upword jerks) 
which brought the tarpon within a few feet 
of the boat; and with a spasmodic effort the 
giant fish attempted to spring into the air; 
but only succeeded in half clearing his im- 
mense body from the water. He went down 
again and was still fighting strongly and we 


were forced to follow him. The boatman 
was afraid of my losing the fish, and re- 
marked that it would be dangerous to try 
and land him yet. Sometimes the fish for a 
moment would appear exhausted and float 
on the surface of the water, yet it always 
regained its power for another effort a few 
moments later. I now regained my line and 
kept the great fish taut within a few feet of 
me. He again floated on the surface as if 
completely winded, and his wonderful 
strength was now fast ebbing away, and sud- 
denly I felt the boat driven shoreward. The 
boatman sprang into the shallow water and 
grasped the wire leader, which brought the 
tarpon’s head toward him. The giant fish 
struggled hard, made its last powerful effort 
to escape, but the boatman gave it no time, 
and in a few moments had laid the monster 
on the sand. Hurriedly I sprang after him, 
but he needed no assistance. Though a fish 
of such wonderful vitality and strength in 
the water, it was the most helpless thing on 
land I ever saw. It could not even fiop, but 
lay at full length, six feet, on the glistening 
sand, so exhausted that it was powerless to 
move. 

With my kodak I succeeded in taking a 
few pictures of the tarpon before returning 
it again to the water. 
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His Last Sleep. 


Photo by 8S. N. Leek. 
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A view of Waimangu Geyser—a 400-foot shot. 


THE BIGGEST 


DR... P. &. 


In the June number of Outdoor Life, un- 
der the caption “Ho! For the Yellowstone’”’ 
by Arthur S. Phelps, occurs the following: 
“There are no such geysers, I believe, else- 
where in the world, as those in New Zealand 
were destroyed by an earthquate.” 

As one meets with such statements occa- 
sionally, it seems to me a correction in this 
instance would not be out of place. We 
Americans are apt to think that in almost 
every line we have “the biggest in the 
world,” and sometimes we have. 

Being somewhat familiar with both the 
Yellowstone and the New Zealand geyser 
regions I submit the following comparisons: 

The scenery of the Yellowstone, includ- 
ing the mountains, lake and falls is much 








IN THE WORLD. 


SHEPPARD. 


more attractive than that of the New Zea- 
land hot lakes country, which has a barren 
desolate appearance except around Roturna 
The “mud geysers,” “paint pots” and other 
minor phenomena are about the same in the 
two regions. 

New Zealand has no terraces worthy the 
name, since the eruption of 1886, of which 
Mr. Phelps speaks. The geysers proper 
with one exception, are inferior to ours, but 
that one exception is so far beyond any- 
thing in the Yellowstone that I cannot resist 
telling Mr. Phelps about it. 

Out of the ruins of the upheaval of 1886, 
from one of the many half extinct craters 
along the rift extending south from Mt. 
Tarawera and about three miles from where 
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the beautiful pink and white terraces used 
to stand, there arose, some four years ago 
the great Waimangu or Blackwater geyser. 

When not in action the crater is a lake 
of about one and one-fourth acres or near 
200 by 300 feet in extent and oval in form. 
The period of rest is about thirty hours; 
that of action five to seven hours; but this 
can never be depended upon. It seldom 
throws a continuous stream like Old Faith- 
ful and other geysers, but shoots it up in 
fits with an explosive action. The play be- 
gins with a few small shots varying from a 
few feet to 200 or 300 feet in height at in- 
tervals of ten minutes to an hour. Huge 
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shots take place from time to time and the 
active period is generally closed with a 
grand exhibition of power when, with a tre- 
mendous rush and roar that entire mass of 
muddy water, black as midnight, is thrown 
into the air by a succession of explosions 
or shots to the height of 800 to 1,000 feet 

This grand finale lasts, perhaps, a min- 
ute or less and then all is quiet and nothing 
but a vast cloud of steam remains. It seems 
to have exhausted its pent-up force and set- 
tles down to another period of rest. The ac- 
companying photographs show Waimangu in 
action as I saw it in 1902. 
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In Tenney Park, Madison, Wis. 


Photo by T. W. Curtiss 
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She was called Bruin. 


A CALIFORNIA HUNT. 


GEORGE 5S. 


Given: Four men, armed with rifles, 
four saddle horses, two pack horses and one 
pack mule, one month’s provisions, a bear 
trap, a dog, and a howling wilderness 
swarming with game. Problem: How will 
the four men enjoy themselves, what will 
the horses and mule do to pass away their 
spare time, what wil! become of the provis- 
ions and what will happen to the swarming 
game? 

This was the problem of the immediate 
future that confronted the above elements 
on August 14, 1902. Three of the four men 
bore the given name of “George,” and the 
other was known as “William” in town, and 
“Billy” elsewhere. Whenever George was 
called, the entire human _ contingent 
answered, with the exception of Billy. In 
this article, the human participants will be 
referred to as the “Deerslayer,” the “‘Califor- 
nian,” “Billy,” and “I,” lest the reader be- 
comes as mixed in the matter of names, as 
we did. The names of the horses need no 
mention. The mule was called, “Lookout, 
Modoc county.” The real name of this ani- 
mal was “Jack,” but he hailed originally 
from near Lookout, in Modoc county, and 
seemed to have certain strains of lawless- 
ness in his nature, evidently imported from 
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his lawless birthplace. In order to properly 
characterize him he was called “Lookout, 
Modoc County.” “Lookout” was ever on our 
lips when anyone went near Jack, and 
Modoc county being noted for its gay, unfet- 
tered lynching, unconventional ways, the 
combination was very apt. The dog bore 
the name of “Caesar.” He was a large 
brindle hound, with peculiarities. 

On the aforesaid morning of August 14, 
1902, it was evident that something unusual 
was happening at the ranch of the Califor- 
nian. There was a light, easy flow of pro- 
fanity in the air. Two sullen horses, heavily 
packed, stood quietly near the work house. 
Lookout, Modoc County sweated and grunted 
as his heavy pack was securely lashed with 
the diamond hitch. Four horses saddled and 
bridled, with wicked looking rifles gleaming 
in scabbards attached to the _ saddles, 
stamped and champed at their bits. The 
mule gave a final, convulsive grunt, opened 
wide his wicked eyes, and lay back his 
brindle wealth of ears as the final touch 
was put on his load. 





“All aboard boys, for Valentine’s, ZIk- 


horn, Burnt Bottom, South Yollie Bollie, and 
all points west,” shouted the Californian. 
Into the saddle leaped the Deerslayer, Billy 
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and I. The Californian connected his pack 
train by tying the horses together. 
The two horses submitted to the operation 
without opposition, but Lookout, Modoc 
county, jerked away, and started across a 
stubble field, bucking with great gusto. The 
pack had been put there to stay, and the 
task the mule had cut out for himself was 
about on a par with the task unde-taken by 
Christian in the loss of his burden. Into 
the saddle leaped the Californian and sped 
after the flying animal. In a few moments 
he had captured the speeding quarry. The 
pack had a bad list to starboard, and accord- 
ingly the Deerslayer and Billy alighted to 
assist in the re-adjustment. The hitch was 
loosened, and the canvas covering the pack 
pulled off. On top of one cyack was a ten- 
pound can of lard, and on the other a demi- 
john containing rattlesnake medicine. Look- 
out, Modoc County, relieved of the tension 
of the ropes, gave a mighty heave. He had 
evidently been brought up by his mother 
to do everything well. Into the air flew 
lard and whisky. The lard was soft, and 
when the bucket hit the ground all was lost 
save the bucket. But the Deerslayer caught 
the demijohn in mid-air with the Californian 
and Billy at close hand, both bent on saving 
the precious medicine. The mule escaped 
with his life. 

“Tt’s such things as this that makes a trip 
interesting,” said the Californian. “If we 
didn’t have a few mishaps we wouldn’t have 
anything to remember. We can use butter 
in place of grease, until I come back and 
go to town, and get another bucket.” (It 
was 120 miles to town and back.) 

All being ready, we debouched from the 
corral onto a dusty road, fringed with live 
oaks. Lookout, Modoc County, seemed to 
have tamed down; he had evidently con- 
cluded that he was “in for it” and now that 
he had done his worst, was inclined to ac- 
cept the situation philosophically. 

The year before a man I had met in Co- 
velo had said: “The biggest bucks I have 
ever seen were in the Yallo Balleys. That’s 
saying a good deal, too, for I’ve hunted all 
over California and eastern Oregon.” This 
present trip was being undertaken to see if 
the man spoke the truth. We had corrob- 
orating evidence that he did, for the Cali- 
fornian had written: ‘The mountains are 





there, with plenty of deer among them and 
bears as well; in fact game of all kinds, and 
trout fishing could not be better. I can 
locate you on the bank of a stream where 
you can catch trout without going out of 
camp.” 

The Yallo Balleys lie in the southwestern 
corner of Tehama county, California. They 
can be reached by way of trail from Covelo 
in Round Valley, a very long and circuit- 
ous route, or by way of wagon road and trail 
from Red Bluff. The latter was the way 
chosen by our party. From the road we 
plunged into a dry creek bottom, rocky and 
rough. The hills on each side of the canon 
were covered with a dense growth of grease- 
wood. The sun beat down with almost trop- 
ical ferocity. The canon up which the trail 
runs is locally known as “Pleasant Canon;”’ 
the man who named it was in a derisive 
mood when he named it thus. For about 
twenty miles the horses and Lookout bore 
their loads up Pleasant Canon. Then we ar- 
rived at the pines. Soon we passed the last 
outpost of civilization—a log cabin, with a 
camping party attachment. We rode right 
on and up and at last about an hour before 
sundown came to the jumping-off place. 
The Californian led. Slipping and sliding, 
jumping over rocks and logs, down, down 
the cavalcade went. It was ticklish busi- 
ness, for a mis-step would have meant a 
bad fall. At last, in the middle of a pine 
forest, we came to a little spring of cool, 
limpid water. (All mountain water is de- 
scribed as cool and limpid.) The first man 
that characterized mountain water thus did 
a felicitous thing. Was it felicitous in the 
second? 

“Here we are,” said the Californian. 

Off came saddles and packs, and on went 
hobbles. His muleship seemed to think that 
a hobble was an imposition. We did not in- 
tend that he should impose on us. Up went 
the tent, a camp fire soon burned briskly, 
and supper was ere long announced by the 
Californian. The announcement did _ not 
come as a glad surprise. The odors of ba- 
con, coffee, fried potatoes and Dutch oven 
biscuit had leavened the atmosphere so that 


any one could tell that supper was under 
way, and besides, every member of the party 
had carefully watched and assisted in its 
preparation. 

“Go to it, boys,” said the Californian 
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We did. After one has ridden all day, and 
eaten nothing since early morning, one is 
apt to be somewhat hungry. The bacon 
tasted like the best dish ever prepared by 
royal chef, as did all other articles on the 
bill of fare. The dishes were washed, and 
then the three Georges and Billy began to 
look for nice soft places to sleep. Jagged 
pebbles are not conducive to sound slumber. 
At last the beds were made and the Cali- 
fornian, the Deerslayer, Billy and I rolled 
into our blankets. Just before I went to 
sleep I heard Lookout, Modcs County, jingle 
his hobble. 

If a man were told that tomorrow morn- 
ing he should have to arise at 3:30, get 
himself a meal of coffee, bacon and fried 
bread over a camp fire, seize a rifle and hie 
himself to a rocky and steep hillside cov- 
ered with oak brush, waist high, burned off 
the fall before, and there in the middle of 
four thousand acres of such country, kill a 
four-point Columbia black tail, dress him, 
return with a horse in the afternoon of a 
hot summer day and transport the slaugh- 
tered quarry to camp, he would make the 
famed Indian mutiny look like a local af- 
fair. Left to his own taste, a creature of 
his own sweet will, there is at least one 
man, I know, who will undertake the above 
pleasurable task. No Columbia black tail 
wilfully and of his malice aforethought ever 
traveled 225 miles on a train, twenty-five 
miles in a wagon, thirty-five miles ona 
horse, and three miles on foot for the ex- 
press and avowed purpose of killing a man. 
But there are many, many men who do that 
which the “antlered monarch of the waste,” 
with his limited and neglected education, 
never thinks of doing. 

Horse racing has been called the sport 
of kings. It may be sport for two men hold- 
ing a difference of opinion as to the speed 
of their respective horses, to each hire a 
jockey, betake themselves to a track and 
there decide the matter in a grand burst of 
speed. But such sport as this pales away 
into insignificance when compared with the 
delights of deer hunting. Hunters of the 
toothsome duck have been characterized as 
“serene.” There is nothing serene about 
deer hunters, or deer hunting. They are 
strenuous, and the work is strenuous. 

You are a city man, and what you don’t 
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know about the habits of the gay and festive 
Columbia black tail would fill the “Deer 
Family” by President Roosevelt, Van Dyke 
and others. But no matter; you have a 
modern high power rifle, and a pair of half 
boots with hob nails in the soles, especially 
designed to make as much noise as would 
the step of the pre-Adamite elephant. Be- 
sides, you have enthusiasm. This enthu- 
siasm will wane after you have “hiked” 
around for several hours on the sides of 
bottomless canons, and tried to breathe in 
all the rare air not working. The stars are 
just twinkling. The embers of the camp 
fire have grown sullen. You have break- 
fasted and are ready for the chase. You 
pick up your rifle and start for the feeding 
ground. The stars have twinkled their last 
twinkle for the day. Forward you go over 
the carpet of pine needles. You run across 
the tracks of a doe with a couple of fawns. 

Hist! 

“Hist” is good. It is a word that has 
been used by countless authors of tales of 

















The penance of a strenuous life. 
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adventure, and has never spoiled the sais 
of any of them yet. You hear a slight rus- 
tle, then the jingle of a hobble, and the un- 
welcome features of Lookout, Modoc County, 
peer through the underbrush, in a state of 
agitation and glad surprise. You consign 
the whole asinine tribe to perdition and 
gently wander on. The ground is fairly 
sprinkled with fresh deer tracks and you 
begin to have visions of yourself in a kodak 
picture standing over a four pointer, joy 
and gladness in your countenance. 

Now you come to the four thousand-acre 
tract covered with loose rock and burnt oak 
brush, waist high. You think it would be 
miserable to be back in your office, but you 
can’t afford to hesitate now, although kill- 
ing a Columbia black tail in reality differs 
vastly from killing him in your imagination. 
Seated in your office, you had a vision of a 
little glade, carpeted with moss. You would 
do the grand sneak act, and debouch upon 
the glade in true Indian style. In the glade 
would be a monster buck, waiting patiently 
to receive a bullet where it would do the 
most good. Arrived in the mountains, you 
look for this ideal spot. I have been look- 
ing for it seven years and have never found 
it yet. Like Ponce de Leon, who failed in 
his search for the Fountain of Youth, I be- 
‘gin to fear me that I shall never be suc- 
cessful in my search for my imaginary 
glade, with the imaginary moss, with the 
imaginary large buck. The reality strikes 
you as differing madly from the imaginary. 

You plunge into the oak brush, eyes alert, 
ears attuned, rifle ready. The sun is up by 
now. It stands back of you and shoots its 
rays into you. You perspire profusely. You 
slip on the loose rocks. The hard, black- 
ened tips of the burnt oak brush catch in 
your clothing. Your mind begins to wander. 
When you left camp you were fully deter- 
mined on bringing back the news that you 
had killed a deer. Now you begin to doubt 
if you will ever see one. And you rather 
hope that you won’t kill him if you do see 
him. It,would be such a superhuman under- 
taking to dress him, return to camp, get 
Lookout, Modoc County, and pack your 
game in. You think of friends at home, and 
pity the poor office drudges—“Great Scott! 
What’s that?” 


You have heard a noise. There about 


seventy-five yards off you see a glistening 
streak of yellow, surmounted by antlers. 
He isn’t going very fast. He has heard 
you and is trying to get away without at- 
tracting too much attention. He does not 
crave your acquaintance and so tries to get 
behind a clump of brush. How your rifle 
jumps to your shoulder. “Bang!” Too low. 
“Bang!” Too high. “Bang!” He _  disap- 
pears into a swale. You occupy a position 
where you can see him if he comes out. 
You stand there several minutes and no 
deer appears. You walk up to the rim of 
the depression. There out in the center is 
a yellow mass lying very still. You go up 
to it. A four point Columbia black tail lies 
dead with a bullet through his heart. To 
say that excitement reigns supreme is put- 
ting it mildly. Your heart beats like the 
proverbial trip hammer and your _ blood 
courses wildly through your veins. Two or 
three muscles located in the back of your 
neck you never knew before that you owned 
seem to be highly delighted. You 
to yourself and feel like Napoleon at Aus- 
terlitz. Ah, if your friends could only see 
you now! You feel that tender-hearted peo- 
ple that shed tears before eating meat never 
killed a deer or they would not be so con- 
scientiously humanitarian. All the hard- 
ships endured by you on the trip are forgot- 
ten in the presence of your slain stag. You 
can now die happy. 

The Californian had promised us a bear 
The Californian is like a machine politician; 
he always keeps his promises. Had _ the 
Californian known what lay before him 
when he made this promise, it is pretty cer- 
tain he would not have made it. About six 
miles from camp, away down at the bottom 
of a canon with almost perpendicular sides, 
the Californian discovered bear sign. One 
day about noon he loaded up Lookout, Modoc 
County, with several sweet-scented deer 
carcasses, and the bear trap, swung himself 
on his horse, and departed to set the trap. 

Two days later the Californian, Billy, the 
Deerslayer, I and Caesar started out to 
visit the trap. Every rifle magazine was 
full, and cartridge belts groaned under their 
weight. Reader, how would you like to 
clamber down a canon’s side, a mile deep, 
covered with brush high as your head? The 
air was stifling for it was full of smoke from 
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Lookout, Modoc County 


a forest fire. The sun was almost obscured 
We slipped and slid, we thrashed wildly 
through the brush. We were all in good 
physical condition by this time We were 
willing other people should have a share 
in the air. We expected some fun when 
we reached the bottom of the canon, and 
that buoyed us up. The Californian had 
promised to kill any trapped bear with a 
rock. I would go miles to see the Califor- 
nian do this. 

“You fellows want to look out for the old 
bear if there’s a cub in the trap,” said the 
Californian. 

After about two hours of slipping and 
Sliding we arrived in the vicinity of the 
trap. Suppressed excitement prevailed. Ri- 
fle levers were tried. If we were to have 
a bear fight, the place would be an awkward 
one for us, on account of the thick brush. 
Slowly, cautiously, we drew near. I saw the 
Californian stop and gaze. The Californian 
gave vent to “strange oaths.” We all hur- 
vantage. More 
“strange oaths” were heard. Caesar gave 
a dismal howl. A red fox was in the trap, 
dead. All around were bear tracks, and 
about half the bait was missing. 

The next day the Californian mounted the 
animal with the great wealth of ears and 
started off to visit the trap, accompanied 
hy Caesar. After several hours, Lookout, 


ried up to his place of 
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Modoc County, put in an appearance, 
sweaty, and agitated, but without the Cali 
fornian. We were alarmed; we feared that 
our genial guide had fallen prey te some 
old she-bear with a paid-up capital of two 
cubs. There was hurrying to and fro. seiz- 
ing of rifles, changing of footwear. We set 
off for the trap at a rapid clip. We had 
been on the way for probably an hour, when 
we heard a wild whoop. It emanated from 
the Californian. We hurried over to him 
as fast as possible, and he hurried in our 
direction as rapidly. 

It was a strange tale he had to tell. It 
seems that when he arrived at the bear 
trap he found it in the possession of a 
squalling brown bear cub. He dismounted, 
and threw the bridle reins of the mule over 
a manzanita bush. He drew his rifle from 
the scabbard, and leaned it against a boul- 
der. The Californian is very deliberate 
Then, accompanied by Caesar, he went close 
to the captured cub. The cub did not like 
the looks of the strangers, and gave vent 
to a new series of squalls. The Californian 
urged Caesar to the attack. Caesar bayed, 
and the cub broke out into a perfect tor- 
rent of squalls. Just at this juncture, the 
Californian heard the bush crack. He 
looked around and beheld the cub’s mother 
just in the act of rearing. She was be- 
tween him and his rifle. She came right 
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for him, and he fell back into the brush. 
Caesar lowered his prehensile tail and took 
to the tall timber. The Californian exe- 
cuted a coup, and made a dash for Lookout, 
Modoc County, the bear following closely. 
The mule gave a wild snort, jerked away, 
and headed for the tall pines. The bear 
was close at hand, and the Californian 
sought safety in flight, the irate animal fol- 
lowing. There was a clump of manzanita 
brush near by, about twenty feet across. 
The Californian ran around this, hoping to 
ultimately circle around and reach his rifle. 
The bear followed, and so closely that he 
couldn’t spare the time to pick up the gun. 
Round and round the clump of brush ran 
our genial guide, closely followed by his 
newly-made acquaintance. He yelled for 
Caesar. Caesar had returned to worry the 
cub, but didn’t seem interested in its moth- 
er. Every time the man went around the 
clump of brush the bear gained on him, and 
he felt that it was only a question of time 
when he would join the great throng of 
bear hunters who had fallen victims to too 
close application to the study of the habits 
of the bear. He kept up a continual yell 
for Caesar, and at last he who was named 
after the conqueror of the ancient world lost 
interest in the cub, turned his attention to 
the mother, and grabbed her on the flank. 
The bear turned her immediate attention to 
the dog, and the Californian to his gun, and 
in a very short space of time the cub and 
its mother lay dead. No rocks were used 
in the operation. If you ever meet the Cali- 
fornian, and can get him to tell this story, 
in his own inimitable way, you will hear a 
treat. But don’t joke him about it. A man 
joked him about it last fall on election day, 
and the judges of the election thought the 
schoolhouse was falling down. 

The time had now arrived for us to think 
of returning home. The previsions were 
low. There was very little Mocha and Java 
left, although we were well off from the 
standpoint of condensed milk. Then again 
leaves of absence were about to be affected 
by the statute of limitations. So,, just 
twenty-seven days after we had left home, 
we began to prepare for the homeward 
march. Most of the problem given in the 
beginning of this narrative had ben solved. 
The men had fished and hunted; the provi- 
sions had ben eaten; the horses and mule 


had not had much spare time; the swarm- 
ing game had sustained the loss of eight 
deer, two bear, five salmon and 400 trout; 
the dog had had the time of his life. He 
had essayed to play the role of an evidence 
of poverty, and had succeeded first class. 

The morning set for departure dawned 
Down came the tent, the cyacks were filled 
up with the spoil of the chase—antlers, 
hides, jerky and fresh venison—and camp 
belongings. The Californian went out to 
round up the horses and Lookout, Modoc 
County, while the rest of us finished pack- 
ing. 

Reader, did you ever go on a horse hunt? 
Deer hunting is tame in comparison. You 
always have at least one horse belled. You 
can hear that bell wherever you go. You 
don’t come up to it for a long time, and 
when you do you find it over on the other 
ridge. We packed everything away in a 
snug manner. The Californian did not put 
in an appearance. We got out a greasy 
deck of cards, and proceeded to while away 
the time. We played an hour, and still no 
Californian. This began to look serious. We 
commented on it, and played on. Another 
hour, and still no guide. We played on. 
Lunch time came. We had a residuary 
lunch, that is to say we lunched off a part 
of the limited residue of the provisions. At 
last we heard a bell clang, and the welcome 
features of the royal ass came into view, 
followed by the horses, followed by the Cal- 
ifornian, his hansd full of rocks, and blood 
in his eye. The stock had started home, 
and the Californian had had an eight-mile 
chase. Lookout, Modoc County, was in the 
lead when he caught up. Of course the 
mule meant well. He was simply living up 
to his reputation as a mule. Nature had 
handicapped him, and mankind had ridi- 
culed his race, until it was necessary for 
him to make an ass of himself to save his 
reputation. The way we packed up, and the 
time we made to the ranch, have never 
been equaled in those mountains. 

The next morning we started from the 
ranch to Red Bluff. The last object I saw at 
the ranch was Lookout, Modoc County. He 
was braying, and gazing over a barbed wire 
fence at some choice pasturage. 

The next day the Deerslayer, Billy and | 
arrived home “forked end down,” as the 
Californian put it. 
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Born amidst the squalor of a Mexican vil- 
lage lying among the foothills of the Sierra 
Madre—his father a Temochic Indian, his 
mother a Mexican of the peon class—there 
was certainly little prospect of Luis ever 
being anything but a poor, ignorant peon, 
just as his ancestors had been for centuries 
—the hewers of wood and carriers of water 
for the proud dons who since the days of 
Cortez have been the mighty lords of the 
republic, grinding down the lower classes 
until, under centuries of oppression, they 
have become reconciled to their fate. Be- 
reft of pride and ambition, they have long 
since degenerated into a lazy, shiftless peo- 
ple, ever living in the present and putting off 
until to-morrow everything possible; con- 
tent to sit on the shady side of their miser- 
able huts of adobe and smoke eternally 
their paper cigarettes; their food consist- 
ing mainly of beans and bread with the oc- 
casional addition of goat’s meat cooked in 
red pepper and their bed a goat’s skin spread 
upon the dirt floor with a fancy colored 
blanket for a covering. 

Such being the condition of nine-tenths 
of the people of Mexico, it is no great won- 
der that Jefferson Davis, with a few com- 
panies of Mississippi riflemen at Buena 
Vista, met and repulsed a whole regiment 
of Mexican lancers, or that Bragg, with a 
few field pieces, just to his left, sent confu- 
sion into Santa Ana’s whole army. We 
speak of Mexico as a republic, and so it 
is—a republic where the president has more 
power than the great Czar of Russia, depos- 
ing at will governors and other high officials 
—a country of official corruption where but 
few officials can not be influenced by a 
bribe and where official stealage is the rule 
and not the exception. 

Life among these people is one monoto 
nous routine of existence, and as Luis grew 
up he was sent to tend the flock of goats as 
they browsed over the barren hills covered 
with rocks and prickly pear, and often his 
saze extended to the blue Sierras as they 


LUIS THE MOSO. 


BUSH. 


lifted their crest skyward way off to the 
west. As he gazed he wondered what the 
country was like over beyond the great blue 
range, and as he grew up into a stout, lusty 
lad his day dreams were ever of that un- 
known country where years and years ago 
his father’s people, then a fierce and war- 
like tribe, lived and held at bay the cruel 
Spaniard. 

The more he thought of it the more de 
termined was he to penetrate its mysteries, 
but how was he, a poor peon, ever to do it? 
That was the question that daily haunted 
him. 

At last he was of age and with his scanty 
wardrobe tied in a bundle, he set out from 
his native village and procured work on a 
ranch at starvation wages, but from his pit- 
tance he saved a few dollars and with the 
money bought an old dilapidated repeating 
rifle—such a weapon as an American would 
have consigned to the scrap heap, but to 
him a perfect treasure. 

A party of four of us had planned a hunt 
of some weeks’ duration into this terra in- 
cognita, and when we got off the train I 
began to inquire for a moso for the trip, and 
there, gazing in awe and admiration at the 
big engine, I first met Luis. 

“Going into the Sierra Madres, did you 
say, and you want a moso? Then, senor, 
take me. Yes, I can cook and place the 
packs securely on the mules.” 

“Good; you may go,” said I.. 

Next day was a busy one for all hands. 
Horses and mules had to be shod, saddles 
made strong and secure and everything got- 
ten in readiness to start next morning. See 
ing Luis casting looks of admiration at our 
guns, I asked him if he had one. 

“Oh, si, senor, a very good one.” 

“Let me see it.” 

Proudly he produced it, then looked in 
amazement from one to the other as the 
crowd began laughing. 

“Have you cartridges?” 

“Sir, senor,” he replied, pointing to four 
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in his belt. Ye Gods! Think of it! Going 
out for weeks with four shots! It fell to 
my lot to buy “chuck” and that bill was 
increased just three dollars for a box of 
cartridges (they cost 12 cents each down 
there). 

For four days we pushed on, crossing high 
mountains and threading yawning canons 
and finally made a halt to hunt. After sup- 
per each man looked to his gun, ready for 
the morrow’s sport. Out came the four car- 
tridges, to be pushed one after another into 
the magazine of his gun! Going to one of 
the packs, I drew out the box and handed 
it to him. 

“But, senor, I can not take them; they 
cost mucho dinero.” 

“Never mind,” I broke in. “Give us good 
service and there will be no charge.” 

“Madre de Dios! But the Americanos 
must be muy rico to give such costly gifts. 


Mil gracias, senor, I have enough cartridges © 


for many hunts.” 

A year has passed and again the quartet 
is looking with longing eyes toward the 
land of the hunter. I wrote to a friend, 
“Tell Luis we are coming,” but Luis was 
far away and we would have to get another 
moso, he wrote. But not so, for when we 
stepped off the train the first person we saw 
was his grinning face. He had heard in 
some mysterious way that we were coming 
and was there on time. I silently handed 
him a hunting knife, which he proudly at- 
tached to his belt, bristling with cartridges, 
treasured up from the former hunt. 

“How many have you left, Luis?” I asked. 

“Thirty-five,” he replied, without count- 
ing them—fifteen fired in a year. That’s 
economy. Seated around the camp fire, he 


would relate legends of the once powerful 
tribe of Temochics handed down by his 


father, and once when he told of how three 
hundred of his father’s people held at bay 
for three days a whole regiment of Mexican 
soldiers, leaving half of them dead on the 
field, his eyes lighted up with the fire of 
pride of his warlike ancestors and handling 
fondly his old gun, he exclaimed, “Ah! If 
they had only had such rifles as this, not a 
soldier would have lived to tell the tale.” 

“What in thunderation are you laughing 
about?” asked one of the party. 

“Oh, nothing,” I replied, “except I was 
just tickled at the way I’m going to slay the 
game to-morrow.” But I didn’t Slay any, 
and after a hard day’s tramp, returned to 
see a fine doe hanging up while Luis was 
busy getting supper. . 

“Who killed that deer?” I asked, seeing 
that none of the others had returned. 

“T6;" 

“How many times did you shoot?” 

“One.” 

My respect for his rusty old shooting iron 
increased at once. 

“Adios, senors, adios,” he cried as the 
train pulled out. “Will you come next 
year?” 

“Yes, next year,” I yelled back. 

Recently I sent him word, “Meet us 
again.” He will be there. I have for him a 
revolver, bought at auction for a trifle, 
which will make him feel rich. 

“You are spoiling that boy,” a friend said 
to me, but I say no; he is my devoted slave 
and served me well, and soon I expect to sit 


again about the camp fire in that wild and 
beautiful country on the Gavilon and again 
to listen to his stories of Indian love related 
by him in the soft, musical Spanish and then 
lie down to sleep, lulled by the bark of wolf 
on the mountain side or the scream of the 
panther from the canon depths. 
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THE HEART OF THE OLYMPICS. 


FRANK 


At last I stood on the Elwah trail and 
looked off to where Mount Olympus reared 
its hoary head skyward, while below me the 
forest stretched league on league, until it 
was swallowed up in the distant clouds of 
silver. The roar of the turbulent Elwah 
was in my ears, its foam-crested waters 
flashing in the sunlight, reflecting a myriad 
of colors that dazzled the eye. The air was 
soft and balmy, and full of sweet, balsamic 
odors. How good it seemed to be once more 
near to Nature’s heart. 

“Come on,” yelled the Veteran from some- 
where above me, “we must make Lower 
Smoky valley by night, and we will never 
do that if you stand there much longer, 
dreaming.” 

Arousing myself from my reverie, I shoul- 
dered my heavy pack, and the long journey 
up the Elwah had begun. 

Hunting big game was all new to me and 
the Veteran had his troubles in consequence. 
About five o’clock I was out of the traveling 
and we went into camp some miles from 
our intended destination, which caused the 
Veteran to make caustic remarks on the 
endurance of “tenderfeet.” 

I shall never forget that first night in 
camp, where, after a hearty meal, and bath- 
ing of blistered feet, I lay in the blankets 
listening to the shrill cry of the cougar and 
the answering how! of the wolf. The silence 
was oppressive. It was the silence that 
might have been before the world’s crea- 
titon. 

As the first blush of dawn was purpling 
the East the next morning we were again 
on the trail that led beside the Hurricane 
mountain, steep and rocky, to Anderson’s 
cabin in Geyser valley. Anderson was not 
at home, but the latch-string was out, and 
we entered and made use of what we needed, 
as is the custom in the mountains. 

Three o’clock the next morning found us 
baking bread in the Dutch oven in the fire 
place, and at daylight we commenced the 
ascent of the ridge. The second day out 


HAMMOND. 


we ran out of water and as there was none 
on the trail, we suffered considerably. A 
bottleful was found on the trail, providen- 
tially left for us, and with this we quenched 
our thirst until the summit, 5,000 feet above, 
was reached, where ice cold water was found 
in abundance. 

The Veteran had promised that we should 
find game here, but no signs did we see. 
Grouse there was in plenty, but no deer or 
elk. Accordingly, we again packed up and 
started across the slippery field of snow, 
and down to where it gave way to green firs 


- and waving grass, beside the blue waters of 


the Elwah. 

We followed the river to its upper forks, 
where signs of elk were found in abundance, 
and here we made a permanent camp. Sun- 
day morning we skirted a large swamp and 
came onto beds where the elk had lain the 
previous night. Here we separated; the 
Veteran going to the right, myself keeping 
on up the mountain side. 

The region we were now in was virgin 
hunting ground a few years previous, but 
we had found that the bull elk were hard 
to find. There were numerous herds of 
cows and calves, but the fellows with the 
coveted antlers were few. 

I had reached the edge of the timber and 
turned to retrace my steps down the moun- 
tain, when, on coming over a ridge, I saw 
an elk feeding below me. The sight of the 
game that I had undergone so much hard- 
ship to find caused my pulse to leap, and, 
in my excitement, I fired over the elk. It 
never moved. My second shot was aimed 
lower and I had the satisfaction of seeing 
him fall to his knees. He was up quickly, 
however, and plunging through the brush, 
with myself in hot pursuit, and the .45-90 
barking at regular intervals. 

The elk did not run far before it gave up, 
and I was soon standing beside the carcass 
with feelings of elation such as none but 
those who have toiled up the rocky mountain 
trail and crossed the treacherous swamps 
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can appreciate. It was worth the effort it 
cost, I thought, as I sat and looked at the 
beautiful antlers. 

As I came to the edge of the swamp on 
my way back to camp I met the Veteran. 
He was having his troubles. He had killed 
two deer and had one in his pack sack and 
trying to drag the other. On my relating 
my experience he answered: 

“Huh; I thought you were killing the hull 
herd.” 








For several days we remained in camp 
drying our meat and waiting for the rain to 
cease; but it did not accommodate us, and 
we finally determined to break camp and 
once more we made our way safely down 
the river to Anderson’s cabin, where, after 
a hearty meal of bear meat and “slap-jacks,” 
we resumed our way to Port Angeles, where 
we arrived at the darkness was settling 
down, and the mists rolling in, thick and 
damp, from the peaceful sea. 





A Wyoming mountain sheep— 
presumably photographed 
while wounded. Photo by L 


Cc. Spencer. 
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The Battle of Day and Night. 


Above the west hills’ dark and well-cut lines, 
The sun-god hangs his streamers of deep red 
Across the breastwork drawn above the pines, 


A million glittering warriors bold are led. 


Foe meets foe—to the bitter death they fight 
And crimson flows the blood of warriors gay 
Onward sweeps the hosts of conquering Night, 


And swift’s the flight of the defeated Day. 


The last troopers of the victorious Night, 
March down the blue roads of the western steep 
The dark’ning shades and peace of gloom’s twilight 


Comes o’er the earth and bids the warriors sleep. 


A peaceful haze creeps o’er the laughing streams, 
And silent is the bugler’s tender lay; 
To sleeping hearts come soft and happy dreams, 


Like beacons bright to light their future way. 


DENNIS 


H. 





STOVALL. 
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Prest. Roosevelt's ElK-horn Chair. 


We reproduce herewith a picture of the big elk-horn chair and polar bear rug pre- 
sented by the citizens of Tacoma, Wash. to President Roosevelt on the occasion of his 
visit to their city on May 22, 1903. The chair contains six sets of antlers, all from the 
one elk raised at Pt. Defiance Park, by E. R. Roberts, and individually named “Roose- 
velt” after the battle of San Juan Hill six years ago. The two sets that form the back 
and front are said to be the largest on record. The chair weighs 150 pounds and is val- 
ued at $1,000. President Roosevelt said it was the most novel and unique present he 
received on his trip. The rug that the chair stands on is a polar bear from Point Bar- 
rows, Alaska. It measures eleven feet long and ten feet wide and weighed 1,500 pounds 
The chair was made and the rug mounted by Fred Edwards & Bros., furriers and taxi- 
dermists, Tacoma, Wash. 
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In Autumn Time. 


A glory fills the autumn hills Rich goldenrods with sunny nods 
With golden touch and crimson glow; Along the roadside ways, 

A purple haze spreads o’er the days, Blue asters’ gleams by meadow streams 
And wood-birds linger, loath to go. Hint now of halcyon days. 

A languid breeze among the trees Brave gentians vie with autumn sky 
Now whispers of the dead; In transcendental blue, 

To deck the bier of Summer here; While woods take on the tints of dawn 
The cone-flower bows its head. And splendid sunset hue. 


A glory fills the autumn hills 
With golden touch and crimson glow; 
A mystic spell we ne’er can tell 
Broods o’er the heart’s deep overflow. 


Cc. LEON BRUMBAUGH 
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Like beacons bright to light their future way. 


DENNIS H. STOVALL. 
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, A glory fills the autumn hills Rich goldenrods with sunny nods, 
| With golden touch and crimson glow; Along the roadside ways, 
rr A purple haze spreads o’er the days, Blue asters’ gleams by meadow streams, 
: And wood-birds linger, loath to go. Hint now of halcyon days. 
A languid breeze among the trees Brave gentians vie with autumn sky 
Now whispers of the dead; In transcendental blue, 

i To deck the bier of Summer here; While woods take on the tints of dawn 
} The cone-flower bows its head. And splendid sunset hue. 


A glory fills the autumn hills 
With golden touch and crimson glow; 
A mystic spell we ne'er can tell 
Broods o'er the heart’s deep overflow. 


Cc. LEON BRUMBAUGH 











THE GREEN HERON. 


CLIFFORD M. STORY. 


So much is already known about the 
many song birds that abound in our eastern 
states that even if I attempted to record 
anything of interest in regard to them it 
would prove a useless waste of time. But in 
turning attention to the heron family we at 
once become aware of hitherto unsuspected 
and extremely striking traits of character 
which are not evident among our most ec- 
centric song birds. 

The heron family have such a broad 
range, being represented in Europe, Asia and 
Africa as well as America, that much might 
be said even in a most incomplete survey. I 
desire, therefore, to depict in detail some of 
the eccentricities of our most common local 
representative, the green heron. (Ardea 
virescens). To the uninitiated bird lover 
this “Lone Fisherman” of our eastern ponds 
and streams is a great rarity, but neverthe- 
less it abounds in every swamp piece of 
woodland along our eastern coast. This ap- 
parent scarcity may be traced to the fact 
that the green heron, when fishing or at- 
tending to other domestic duties which lead 
it afield, travels almost invariably alone. Al- 
though gregarious in its nesting habits its 
sociability and fellowship seem to end there. 

In a half hour’s walk through a desirable 
nesting locality I have found numbers of 
nests in close proximity. Here we may best 
observe the prominent traits of the bird col- 
lectively, but to observe its oddities and see 
it to the best advantage, one must come 
upon the green heron standing motionless 
near the bank of a stream, waiting with 
wonderful patience for its finny prey to 
come within reach of the long, rapier-like 
bill. 

Anyone who follows up a brook or river 
with the expectation of seeing a bird of 
noticeably green plumage will, if able to dis- 
cover it at all under such circumstances, be 
much surprised to find, upon inspection that 
the bird’s plumage displays only a greenish 
hue when the sun strikes full upon its other- 
wise glossy black nape and back. Taken al- 


together, however, this heron is so strongly 
fortified by nature in regard to coloring that 
it is extremely difficult to distinguish the 
slender bird from the shadows and reflec- 
tions among which it stands. As you might 
surprised it poised upon one of its long legs, 
with neck erect and eyes turned searchingly 
upon the water, apparently unaware of your 
presence, you would be impressed with the 
fact that its plumage presented a brown 
grey ground work, longitudinally streaked 
with white about the throat, excepting only 
its back, which is black with green refiec- 
tions. The wing feathers are edged with 
white. 

A family of these green herons furnished 
me a most unexpected and interesting ad- 
venture one spring a few years ago. I lo- 
cated a number of their nests in a belt of 
woods, well beyond the bounds of civiliza- 
tion. Anxious to obtain some notes on their 
home life I attempted the ascent of one of 
the supple young saplings which supported a 
fairly well developed family of young herons. 
The tree proved so willowy that I decided 
to climb its nearest neighbor and look into 
the nest from there. 

The chalky secretive deposits about the 
foot of the nest tre? gave undisputable evi- 
dence of a large family overhead and, as I 
expected, the nest or rather platform of 
sticks and twigs, cradled five young herons 
in widely different stages of development 
(another peculiarity of the heron family). 
No sooner had I become satisfactorily lo- 
cated than the mother heron returned, all 
unconscious of an intruder. She carried in 
her bill a small fresh water fish which I took 
to be a “sucker.” When the bird discovered 
me, however, the fish unceremoniously 
tumbled into the weeds at the base of the 
tree and wheeling about the bird emitted a 
hoarse squawk and retreated. I heard her 
shortly afterward well away in the dis- 
distance. Although prepared for some dis- 
turbance on the part of the parent birds I 
was completely surprised to hear the clam- 
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orous approach and subsequent round-up of 
at least a dozen crows in the trees about 
me. Between their cawings and flappings 1 
heard the unmistakable cry of the herons 
who were near by and apparently encourag- 
ing their dusky allies. 

The crows were clearly there with the 
intention of driving me out and not of satis- 
fying their curiosity as I at first supposed, 
knowing the crow to be curious by nature. 

They were bent upon intimidating me 
into retreating, and they finally succeeded. 
First one and then another would fly directly 
at my face and then losing courage, swerve 
upward and make room for the next, until 
presently they were in a veritable frenzy of 
excitement from which they did not recover 
for some time, even after I had departed, for 
I could hear their indignant cries, growing 
fainter and fainter and more subdued as I 
wound my way among the trees to the clear- 
ing north of the woods. 

The interference on the part of these 
crows, in the domestic life of the herons, al- 
though in accordance with many another of 
their pranks, was so unexpected that I have 
considered that particular event as a most 
interesting demonstration of bird unison. 

My retreat was hastened more by the an- 
noyance displayed by the young herons than 
the assaults of the crows. The clamor 
semed to frighten them in spite of their im- 
maturity. One after the other they worked 
themselves clumsily out upon the branch 
which supported the nest, with the exception 
of one, which was too young to make the 
venture. The difficulty they experienced in 
balancing was truly ludicrous. Their long 
and featherless necks gave their heads the 











appearance of being too heavy for their 
bodies and a great deal of bobbing and claw- 
ing was resorted to in order to retain their 
equilbrium. 

The green heron affords a most refresh- 
ing field for the amateur ornithologist as it 
is such a strong contrast to the myriad song 
birds which abound in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. The ne s merely a loose col- 
lection of sticks and twigs through which 
one may in most cases readily see the con- 
tents. The eggs vary from five to eight in 
number and the nest is taxed to its utmost 
capacity when they give place to the ugly 
and ungainly brood. Each egg measures 
about 1 5-16x1 1-16, and is in color a most 
beautiful shade of blue, very similar to that 
of the wood-thrush. 

Some believe that the heron can only 
see objects directly in front of its line of 
vision. This is surely an error and may, | 
think, be traced to the fact that the bird 
directs its attention so exclusively to its 
fishing that it may be approached within a 
dozen feet without heeding the intruder. 
This seems a reasonable theory, as in all 
cases of this kind the bird was probably seen 
in the water searching for the small fish, 
which, although abundant, are none the less 
hard to catch. 

When in the least alarmed the green 
heron’s only utterance is a series of squawks 
but when undisturbed it occasionally at- 
tempts a shrill sort of whistle. This bird, 
like the rest of its kinsmen, however, must 
be classed as a wily fisherman, a_ shiftless 
housekeeper and essentially a bird of the 
deepest solitudes. 
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Outdoor Life will be mary to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws 
of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 
partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after 
which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game 
department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such information from 
the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what 
has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








SEA OTTER HUNTING. 

There is less generally known about the 
habits of that shy and beautiful animal, the 
sea otter, than any other that is hunted for 
its fur. When the storms are raging on the 
ocean the otter will curl up on the toss- 
ing waters, as a cat would before the fire- 
place and calmly sleep, undisturbed by the 
fury of the tempest. There have been seen, 
time and again, vast droves of these animals 
off the coasts of Alaska and Washington. 
Where they would disappear to no one 
knows. Some otter hunters claim they breed 
on the ocean, others that they breed on 
some island of Alaska’s bleak and windy 
shores; but their breeding place as yet has 
never been discovered. Yet, the very fact 
that they appear in such vast numbers at 
times, seems to indicate that they must 
have their breeding place on land, and with 
that belief dozens of vessels have been es- 
pecially fitted up, the crews of which have 
searched long and carefully for the home of 
the otter. But it is is as yet a secret. 

About fifteen years ago the sealing 
schooner, Chas. B. Markle, was lying  be- 
calmed off the coast of Vancouver Island. 
One morning at daybreak the crew dis- 
cerned what they first thought to be an im- 
mense herd of seal; but later it was seen 
they were sea otter. They were lucky 
enough to kill several before the drove dis- 
appeared. There was thousands in all and 
they were traveling swiftly in a southerly di- 
rection. Some of the otter raised _ their 
bodies up in the water until they had the 


appearance of walking on the surface. Sud- 
denly they took alarm and like a flash of 
light they were gone. There were several 
old otter hunters on the vessel and they one 
and all agreed that the drove was the largest 
they had ever seen. The same day about 
thirty miles further south the steamer 
Willamette, running from San Francisco to 
Seattle, encountered the same drove and the 
rare sight was enjoyed by all on board from 
captain to cabin boy. A few years later the 
British ship Cranpoar, was beating off and 
on the coast of British Columbia, waiting 
for a pilot. It was very stormy and the ves- 
sel was reefed down to hold her steady. One 
night sheshipped atremendoussea on board. 
When morning came the captain found he 
had two strange passengers on his vessel. 
One was dead and the other badly injured. 
These proved to be young sea otter cubs, the 
remaining one died a few hours after being 
found. They had been thrown against the 
forward house with terrific force by a mon- 
ster wave during the night. 

A few years ago there were otter hunters 
on the coast of Washington who made hun- 
dreds of dollars with a lucky shot, but the 
shots were few and sometimes far between. 
The hunter would lie for hours and some- 
times days, waiting for a chance to get a 
shot at an otter. Perhaps after the hunter 
killed the otter he would fail to get it, as 
often it would drift off on the ocean and 
never be recovered. There were at one time 
several hundred otter hunters between 
Columbia River and Cape Flattery, the en- 
trance of that great inland sea, Puget Sound. 
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For some cause the otters ceased to appear 
on this coast, but now (1901) they have re- 
appeared and while they are not in such 
vast numbers as in the past, there was 
enough of them to cause the old otter hunt- 
ers to see the good old days returning. There 
was more otter killed during 1901 on the 
coast than during any five years since 1885. 

Many years ago a ship lay off the Island 
of Vancouver. The Indians came out to the 
ship to trade, and the captain thereby se- 
cured about a dozen fine otter skins from 
these Indians. His ship was bound from 
Puget sound to China. To while away the 
long hours of his voyage, Captain Berkman 
began pulling the long silvery hairs from his 
sea otter furs. When his vessel arrived at 
Hong Kong, China, he found his pastime had 
cost him several thousand dollars, as the 
Chinese were paying fabulous prices for 
the dark silvery otter fur. This set the cap- 
tain to studying the sea otter market, and 
by the time his vessel was booked for his 
home port, Boston, he had learned all he 
wanted to know. When he arrived in Bos- 
ton he resigned his berth and came direct 
to San Francisco, where he purchased the 
sealing schooner, “The Sea Lion,” which he 
fitted out as a trader. He cruised up and 
down the coast from the Columbia river to 
the Aleutian Islands, trading with the In- 
dians for fur, and when Captain Berkman 
retired from the life of a trader he was a 
very rich man. 

There have been many sea otter hunters 
who, like Albert Gordon of sea otter fame, 
have made thousands of dollars killing sea 
otter. Gordon used to appear on the streets 
of Victoria dressed from head to foot in 
sea otter fur of the rarest kind. He came 
to Victoria one spring with more sea otter 
fur than had been seen for years on the 
coast. Gordon claims to have found an 
island where there were thousands of otter 
at all times near its shores, but where it lay 
he refused to tell. One rich fur company in 
San Francisco offered him $5,000 to guide 
them to his sea otter haunt. He sailed away 
from Sitka, Alaska, one day and never came 
back, nor was his sloop ever seen again, and, 
like the lost mines in all mining districts, 
Gordon’s island have never been found. 
Several otter hunters have killed a large 
amount of otter during big storms, when 


they are driven inshore. There are a good 
many otter killed on the Siberian coast by 
native hunters, but, like the Russian sable, 
they are a rare fur and hard to get, and 
happy is the hunter when he can kill one. 
FRANK MOSSMAN. 





TALE FROM SHINBONE LODGE. 


It was just a little trip, planned for bear, 
deer and other things entertaining, well ar- 
ranged and perfected—but the bear failed 
to carry out the details. Nevertheless, it 
was profitable, not particularly from a 
monetary point of view, but the returns 
were commensurate with the outlay of phy- 
sical energy and the outgrowth of outdoor 
fraternity and whiskers, and that was satis- 
factory. The party was composed of three 
white men and a Dutchman, but as he didn’t 
care, the rest of us couldn’t kick and thus 
all things equalize. The Lone Cone country 
was our destination, bear and deer were our 
anticipation, smaller game our realization, 
and tramping our aggravation until we 
moved to a better game country further 
north. 

For several days we camped in a basin 
where good sage chicken shooting was af- 
forded, and the constant crack of the choke 
bores disturbed morning and evening hours. 
A small creek ran by the camp, and as usual 
in the mountains, there were plenty of teal 
ducks hanging around. This gave us a cue, 
and one evening the German prince, 
Deutsch, and I indulged in strenuous life to 
our satisfaction and mowed down the little 
fellows to our heart’s content, even as 
Sampson got action with a jawbone among 
the Philistine ducks. In this instance I 
would cite a peculiarity that was bound to 
crop out in the Dutchman at frequent inter- 
vals. His eccentricity was jack-rabbits. 
Even right in the thick of good duck shoot- 
ing he quit and chased off through the brush 
in pursuit of a little bunch of cotton. So 
persistent was he in this and so cultivated 
his taste for the festive rabbit ‘iat he con- 
sidered it a grave affront to be called the 
“Jack-rabbit Kid,” presumably because they 
were not graveyard rabbits, I guess. 

Blue grouse were fairly numerous, and 
the larder was kept well supplied. Dough- 
god John, past master of cusine, had to be 
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watched. He could embalm a sage chicken 
in vinegar and salt for a few hours and pass 
it off for the juciest grouse that ever was 
hatched. And his bread—it was a dream, a 
dream of rare influence and potent power. 
You often awoke and wondered who was 
trying to stab you with a rolling pin. And 
Aisthorpe and I could cook also—which was 
about all we could cook. Not a day passed 
but what we were doing business with the 
shotguns, or an unfortunate Lepus campes- 
trus fell to the prowess of the “Jack-rabbit 
Kid.” Coyotes serenaded us at night, and 
Aise filled the bill during the daytime. 

After hunting a few days in the basin 
we moved further up on the north side of 
the Cone, and found plenty of bear and deer 
sign, and John was rewarded with a buck— 
he got it from his horse. Two of the boys 
waited at convenient points for bear and 
doubtless would have had good success, but 
the country having been overrun with dogs 
to considerable extent game was very wild, 
and there was nothing doing in the bear 
line save on one occasion when the Dutch 
prince went out after bruin as a substitute 
for nerve food, of which we were short. In 
a short time he came out of the brush with 
a yell, and excitedly waving his arms and 
rushing into camp, shouted: 

“Gesundheit—come—zwei beers—bears— 
I mean—I haf alreadty seen at once yet—” 

“Well, why didn’t you take a crack at 
them?” 

“Dunder und blitzen—I drop my gun, und 
they look very Weiss at me, budweiser was 
I yet, und I could stein for it not—” 

“Oh, come off, you’ve got a brewery in 
your hat,” and he was not convinced until 
two burros were pointed out to him as his 
cause for alarm. 

Several hunting parties were encountered 
on the trip, but they all reported poor suc- 
cess with big game. We had been around 
the little Cone, and nearly around the big 
Cone, and were thoroughly satisfied that 
it was no game country by any manner of 
means. It is possible, at times, to kill a few 
good hounds, if one is careful to discriminate 
between the two and four-legged varieties, 
but deer and bear are scarce nevertheless, 
and there are no elk. 

We had three weeks of it and every day 
was enjoyed. There were hourly incidents 
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to make the trip pleasurable, and after 
several years indoors there is nothing more 
exhilarating than to get out into God’s pure, 
clean air, expand your chest, accumulate 
native soil on your clothes, bark your hands, 
and live for the time forgetful of trials and 
troubles, and let the sunshine of each day 
enter into your memory unshaded. We feel 
amply compensated for all effort expended 
on the trip, for it rejuvenated, and that is 
everything, aside from the good sport en- 
joyed. The wild Indians on the trip were 
John Ruggless, W. E. Deutsch, C. C. Aise- 
thorpe and the scribe, and the best wishes 
for success and prosperity are extended 
Outdoor Life and all the good things it 
stands for. CHAS. G. SUMNER. 





FOR QUAIL IN CALIFORNIA. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some of the prin- 
cipal objections, or I might say the two main 
objections, given to quail hunting in Cali- 
fornia is the rough ground and brush. These 
two obstacles have probably caused more 
dissatisfaction and small bags than any- 
thing except poor marksmanship, which 
confronts the average quail hunter. And he 
who succeeds in finding shooting where 
these barriers are not in evidence is for- 
tunate indeed. 

By a lucky turn of the proverbial wheel 
last winter it was my good fortune to spend 
a couple of days in just such a place. The 
place I speak of is about thirty miles south 
of Redlands, in the vicinity of the Good 
Hope mine. 

My friend and I left home about 8 o’clock 
one nice morning and landed, after an un- 
eventful trip, at the hunting grounds, about 
4 p.m. About the first thing which greeted 
our ears upon landing at the deserted ranch, 
was the familiar call of the valley quail. 
Hastily placing the horse under the shed 
we hurriedly coupled our guns and _ with 
well filled shell pockets started in pursuit of 
the gamest bird of California. We had only 
gone a short distance when we discovered 
a nice bunch of birds. 

At the first rise we bagged four or five, 
and continued in hot pursuit till we had 
about ten nice fellows in our game pockets. 
It was now getting late, so we decided to 
return and make camp. On the return trip 
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we swelled the number to seventeen. My 
friend, who had visited this vicinity before, 
said there was a cactus patch nearby where 
the birds came in to roost. And right here 
I would like to state as my reason for 
their roosting in this cacti that they are in 
a measure free from the depredations of 
marauding animals. Reaching the cactus 
patch we placed ourselves in favorable po- 
sitions and awaited the rush, which began 
just about the time the light had faded; so 
we could not see to shoot. This method may 
not seem very sportsmanlike, but there is 
no chance for wholesale slaughter, as the 
birds came in so late that it is almost im- 
possible to see to shoot with any degree of 
accuracy. 

Then again the birds fly so rapidly that it 
takes a “crack-er-jack” to hit one. We staid 
‘till after the birds were all in and succeeded 
in bagging about four. 

We cleaned some eight or ten and fried 
them for supper, and if anyone doubts me 
when I say that that was the finest meal a 
man ever sat down to, let him try it. After 
supper we placed our bed in the barn on the 
hay, which came near the roof, and retired. 
That night the coyotes howled till we could 
hardly sleep. Next morning we again tried 
the cactus patch scheme, but the birds were 
up and away before we could see them. 
After breakfast, which was made up of fried 
quail, bread and butter and good coffee, we 
again took to the low hills which were 
easily climbed and free from high brush 
and soon had a large flock located. We suc- 
ceeded in scattering them, and then the fun 
began. The quail were in every depression 
and under every likely bunch of low sage 
brush. And they would get up—oh so pret- 
tily. We had both been accustomed to 
shooting in rough ground and found that we 
were entirely too quick. Many times we 
would miss a bird with both barrels before 
he had reached the distance at which he 
should have been shot. The result was 
when we would hit one he would be too 
badly shot for any use. After simmering 
down to business, we had splendid shooting 
and fine success. By noon our bags were 
well filled and in the afternoon we reached 
the limit. I think with the appetites we had 
we could have easily eaten the limit also. 

On the following day we hunted for 


awhile and as the law allowed us to only 
have twenty-five each in our possession we 
quit with birds all a*ound us and returned 
home feeling amply iepaid for the trip. 
W. W. WHITTEMORE. 

















The Cedars Afford but Low 
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THE AMERICAN RING PLOVER. 


(Aegialitis semipalmata.) 





(FRONTISPIECE THIS MONTH.) 


will attract the attention of the naturalist 


wary under any circumstances.” 


Among the many interesting birds, aif though they cannot be regarded as 


more quickly than the pretty and well- 
known American Ring or Semipalmated 
Plover. Graceful in all its motions, it also 
has many other engaging characteristics. 
As it runs along the sand of the seashore 
searching for food which may have been 
left by the receding tide, every movement 
is attractive. Like many other shore birds, 
it will also follow the retreating waves, 
picking up any minute mollusks which have 
been washed in by the breakers. However, 
this plover is not confined to the vicinity of 
the seashore. Its range may be said to 
cover North America in general. It nests 
in Arctic and sub-arctic districts, and in 
winter it passes southward as far as Brazil 
and Peru. In the middle states it is chiefly 
a bird of passage, and during its migrations, 
frequents streams and other bodies of wa- 
ter. Both young and eggs have been taken 
in Illinois. 

Dr. Coues found the Semipalmated Plov- 
ers breeding abundantly in Labrador and 
also observed that they remained there in 
large numbers until the first week in Sep- 
tember. 

“Here they were more than ordinarily 
gentle and wunsuspicious, especially the 
young ones, wholly unaccustomed to the 
presence of man. Subsequently, after perse- 
cution by the boys and pot-hunters, to whom 
they are objects of wanton pursuit, they 
seem to acquire a little wisdom by experi- 


The habits of the Semipalmated Plover 
are very similar to those of the killdeer 
(aegialitis vocifera). Its nest lined with 
dry grasses and leaves, is a depression in 
the ground or a cavity formed in a bed of 
moss. In either case a nesting site is usu- 
ally selected which is sheltered from the 
cold Arctic winds and exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun. Its call-note is a whistle, 
quite like that of the other plover species. 

Audubon thus describes its breeding hab- 
its: “As soon as one of us was noticed by 
a Ring Plover it would at once stand still 
and become silent. If we did the same, it 
continued and seldom failed to wear out 
our patience. If we advanced, it would 
lower itself and squat on the moss or bare 
rock until approached, when it would sud- 
denly rise on its feet, drop its wings, depress 
its head and run with great speed to a con- 
siderable distance, uttering all the while 
a low, rolling and querulous cry, very pleas- 
ing to the ear. On being surprised when in 
charge of their young they would open their 
wings to the full extent and beat the ground 
with their extremities, as if unable to rise. 
If pursued, they allowed us to come within 
a few feet, then took flight and attempted 
to decoy us away from their young, which 
lay so close that we very seldom discovered 
them, but which, on being traced, ran swift- 
ly off uttering a plaintive “peep,” often 
repeated, that never failed to bring their 
parents to their aid.” 


SEND FOR THESE PICTURES. 


These pictures began in our June (1903) number, and have probably excited more 
comment and interest than any single feature ever offered by an American sportsman’s 
magazine. Being exactly true to nature, nosportsman will hesitate to preserve them, and 
as a result they are being framed and hungin the libraries, “dens,” and offices of the 


best people in this country. 


The October subject marks the seventeenth picture that has been published, and 
arrangements have been made for seven more which will complete the twenty-four. We 
can supply the full twenty-four copies, in separate sheets, carefully mailed in paste- 


board rollers, suitable for framing, for $1.00. 


Or they will be divided and sold as follows: 


First twelve pictures, 5 cents each, or the twelve for 60 cents—the subjects being as 


follows: 

June, 1903—Wilson’s Snipe. 

July, 19083—Wood Duck. 

August, 1903—Green-winged Teal. 
September, 1903—Bob-white. 
October, 1903—Canvas-back Duck. 
November, 1903—Pin-tail Duck. 


December, 1903—Mountain Partridge. 
January, 1904—Prairie Sharp-tail Grouse. 
February, 1904—Red-head Duck. 
March, 1904—Shoveller Duck. 

April, 1904—Passenger Pigeon. 

May, 1904—Large-mouth Black Bass. 





Second twelve pictures, 5 cents each, three for 10 cents, or the twelve for 40 cents— 


the subjects being as follows: 


June, 1904—Rainbow Trout. 

July, 1904—Bald-pate Duck. 

August, 1904—Ruddy Duck. 
September, 1904—Mallard Duck. 
October, 1904—American Ring Plover. 
November, 1904—The Prairie Hen. 


December, 1904—Gambel’s Partridge. 
January, 1905—Ring-billed Duck. 
February, 1905—Dusky (blue) Grouse. 
March, 1905—Blue-winged Teal. 
April, 1905—Old Squaw Duck. 

May, 1905—Scaled Partridge. 
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THE GAME OF THE SAN JOAQUIN. 


Early settlers in the San Joaquin love to 
tell stories of the days of antelope and deer, 
when great herds of the former ranged from 
Stockton to the Tehachepi, from the coast 
range to the foot of the Sierras. “We used 
to round them up with the sheep,” an old- 
timer told me, “and drive them great dis- 
tances to the ‘rodeos’ or the ‘montes’ in the 
shearing season.” 

The days when antelope and deer are to 
be found in the valley, the days when the 
silver-tipped grizzly, the brown and the cin- 
namon bear crossed from mountain range 
to mountain range unmolested, have long 
sinced passed. Now and then Bruin, driven 
by the snows and storms of winter, or by 
a desire to better his condition, will climb 
a jutting peak of the Sierras, contemplate 
silently upon the advantages of a change 
to a milder climate and then attempt a 
journey to the blue, low-lying mountains on 
the coast, some fifty or hundred miles away. 
But the unfortunate animal will never again 
arrive at the end of his journey. Nay! Nay! 
He is not even now allowed to live in peace 
in his rugged mountain stronghold even 
as far back as Mount Whitney or Lyell or 
Dana. 

But where civilization has driven out the 
large game from the San Joaquin valley it 
has caused the smaller game to thrive and 
grow plentiful. Quail and dove were never 
so many in the foothills as they have been 
during the last few years. The cottontail is 
now found in every cultivated part of the 
plain. Plover run in great flocks over the 
large, grassy ranches, and since the digging 
of artesian wells, that cause little streams 
to flow everywhere throughout the cattle 
ranges, waterfowls of every description make 
the San Joaquin their wintering place. 

Whatever may be the economic advan- 
tage or disadvantage of the great cattle 
ranges of the valley, consisting of the thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of acres, 
they, nevertheless, afford a protection to 
game. 

A written permit from headquarters to 
hunt over them is usually demanded and 
this license is difficult to attain, because it 
is claimed that shooting stampedes the cat- 
tle and keeps them impoverished. The 


“bucaro” or cowboy, is also no friend of the 
sportsman, for the ranges, divided off into 
sections of land, for the more convenient 
pasturing of cattle, are inclosed with barbed- 
wire fences. Often irresponsible hunters, 
desirous of saving themselves a mile or two 
of driving or riding, will employ wire clip- 
pers to effect ingress or egress. This, unless 
observed in time by the fence-riders, causes 
havoc among the herds that are then al- 
lowed to intermingle. Hence they employ 
his utmost to keep out the trespasser. 

Another protection is given by the 
“sportmsman’s code” of the settler himself 
Throughout that great veldt and the foot- 
hills that encompass it has grown up a 
pioneer population with its own peculiar 
observances, to which it clings. “Ground- 
sluicing,” or killing the feathered animal 
when on the ground, is considered an ever- 
lasting disgrace. Hunting them in their mat- 
ing season is unheard of. Robbing the nest 
of the wild duck, entrapping the young or 
otherwise disturbing game out of season is 
a practice left to the contemptible coyote. 
Except by novices from the cities, the limit 
of the law is observed, and no more is killed 
than can be eaten. Pump-guns are often 
used; but the marksman knows how to kill, 
and hence there is little waste of game. 

A third and very important factor in the 
protection of the game of the valley is the 
nature of the country itself. A large part 
of the country is covered with low, dome-like 
mounds, called hog-wallows, through which 
here and there flow little streams from the 
artesian wells. These brooks are free from 
tulies and brush. This fact calls for the 
ereatest skill in approaching water fowls, 
for the hunter must draw near to the water 
at a right angle, crawling on hands and 
knees, and if he discovers a band, he must 
shoot as it raises from the water and again 
retire, leaving his dog to find his game. Else 
where the land is level as a table, and, save 
for an occasional “monte” or clump of trees 
in the far distance, there is nothing to 
shield the hunter from the far-seeing eye 
of the wild animal or bird. 

Great distances between towns is an- 
other protection, so that the nimrod who 
otherwise wounds and despoils more than he 
kills and finds is not induced to “go-a-hunt- 


in’.’” The method here is not an afternoon 
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hunt. To obtain any results mentionable a 
two-horse wagon must be fitted out with 
necessaries for several days, a week or two 
weeks, including a tent, plenty of blankets 
and fuel for fire. The sportsman must be 
prepared and willing to battle with fog and 
rain and a cutting wind. 

However, if your luck is bad, your grub 
is all out, it is your first hunt in the San 
Joaquin and you are wet and thirsty, you 
will do well to stop at the hut of a “cow- 
puncher” or a rancherie. In his grim, silent 
way the western man loves company as well 
as any one else. 

Pot-hunting is disappearing with the ap- 
proach of a more highly developed civiliza- 
tion, but in the winter time the “Wells” and 
the San Joaquin rivers still afford hunting 
ground for those who make a living with the 
gun. In the duck season a favorite method 
among these hunters is to drive a trained 
ox or horse along the stream and thus ap- 
proach the game unobserved. This method 
is, however, rightfully discredited among 
amateurs. Some few men make a fair day’s 
wage by shooting “jack rabbits,” that they 
ship to the San Francisco markets and sell 
as hare—as Belgian hare it is to be feared. 
One of these men, “Jack-rabbit Joe,” is 
known throughout the valley. He shoots as 
he drives his little mustangs over the hog- 
wallows or low hills and the grassy plain. 
He is a sure marksman, never missing his 
game, and often not watching to see it fall, 
for he can trust his well-trained dog to find 
it and spring with it into his low-bedded 
spring wagon. He seldom troubles himself 
to shoot other than jack-rabbits 

Unique methods of hunting will dissap- 
pear in the San Joaquin with the introduc- 
tion of irrigating canals and subdividing the 
great ranches. Rabbit drives and round-ups 
are already almost a feature of the past. 
But for a long time to come the young Cali- 
fornian, with hounds and horse, will still 
pursue the wily coyote over the treeless 
veldt and watch the flight of the wild goose, 
just as the Indian boys ot the foothills, fieet 
of foot, still run down the young hare and 
entice the quail from its hiding place by 
well-mimicked call. So far the game in the 
San Joaquin valley has been one of the fea- 


tures that has helped develop a sturdy, fear- 
less, self-reliant, independent and vigorous 
Californian. CHAS. E. HAAS. 


A TEXAS LETTER. 


The Texas game law, passed a year or 
so ago by our Legislature, has done a great 
deal toward the protection of what game 
was left at the time of its passage. I am 
sorry to say, though, that some few so- 
called sportsmen, and the “game hog,” too, 
have in a few instances violated the law, 
but not enough yet to do much harm. It is 
to be hoped that the next Legislature may 
provide some means by which the law will 
be strictly enforced, and I know of no bet- 
ter way than to appoint game wardens, 
whose business would be to enforce the law 

While the law is a good one, there ars 
some few amendments that might be made 
to advantage. For instance, the open sea- 
son on deer is in December and January, 
and only bucks can be killed, as the does 
are protected all the time, and that is, I 
think, altogether right, as from the does 
we are to keep up the supply. I have been 
a hunter of deer in our state since 1854, and 
have during the time been a pretty close 
observer of their habits and condition dur- 
ing every month of the year, and know that 
during the winter months, when we are 
only allowed by law to shoot them (that is, 
bucks), they are not fit for food. Every old 
deer hunter will tell you this. Had I the 
making of the law, I would make the open 
season from June 15 to October 1. Of 
course this applies to bucks, as the does are 
protected all the year. During the time I 
have mentioned the male deer are at their 
best. I remember very well when I shot 
deer in Smith county, this state, in the ’50s, 
that a June buck was prized as the very 
best of venison. ’Tis true that he was fatter 
in September, but not so tender and juicy. 

As to prairie chickens, I would have the 
open season from August 1 to October 1, 
and doves from August 1 to November 1. | 
have been hunting so long a time, both rid 
ing to hounds after deer and following my 
pointers and setters afield in quest of quail, 
that I hope I may not be considered ego- 
tistical when I say that I think I know a 
good deal about the sportsman’s life. I have 
been in the harness a long time, but have 
arrived at the age now where I am not so 
active as I once was. My enthusiasm is as 
great as ever, but the physical energy has 
declined. I still shoot over my dogs every 
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winter, but cannot tramp the fields as I 
once did. 

I hope that you may pardon me when I 
say that the occupation of a sportsman is 
somewhat akin to Christianity, and I cer 
tainly speak it in all reverence. I mean 
this: that it can be enjoyed alike by every 
one in every condition and circumstance of 
life. The high and the low, the rich and 
the poor, the noble and the ignoble, can all 
enjoy its pleasures. 

Mr. Cleveland, in his fine hunting cos 
tume, with his imported gun, shooting over 
his decoys at Buzzard Bay, with his im- 
ported dog as a retriever, gets no more en- 
joyment than I do while cutting down the 
little brown beauties over the points of my 
setters and pointers, though my outlay is 
not near so expensive, and, on the other 
hand, the ignorant negro, with his bob-tail 
cur and pot-metal gun, has just as much 
fun while in pursuit of Mollie Cottontail as 
either of us. 

So it is in fishing. I may not be able to 
own one of the finest rods and reels, but 
with my tackle I have just as much enjoy- 
ment as my rich neighbor does with his 
fine outlay, and so can the fellow with his 
willow rod, cotton line and rock sinker get 
the same sport as either of us. 

Excuse me when I attempt to throw this 
little flower, by saying that a sportsman is 
a right clever fellow, and generous, and 
too, somewhat of a poet. Not that he can 
make words rhyme and jingle, but if you 
will observe him you may notice in taking 
his noonday siesta he will always select 
some romantic spot. 

Some prefer society to this life of which 
I have been speaking, but away with this 
frivolity when compared with the life of a 
sportsman. 

Away back in the ’50s, when I was living 
in Smith county, I have frequently ridden 
up to a double log house and have a big 
pack of hounds run out to the horse block 
and welcome me with their master, and it 
was always, “Get right down and come in 
and take a seat by the big log fire; and, 
children, pull some yam potatoes out of the 
fire, and brush the ashes off. I’m right 
glad you came. I killed a fine fat deer yes- 
terday and want you to take a piece home 
with you. By the way, old man Ken- 
drick told me yesterday at meetin’ that 
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there was some old bucks going in his pea 
field. We must go over and pay our re- 
spects to them.” 

Now, this is the kind of society that suits 
me, but it may be the common in me, for 
you know that the common will show it- 
self. A. J. ROSS. 


{Mr. Ross is a sportsman after our own 
heart in all of the above sentiments but one: 
We would hardly advocate a deer season 
that would allow the killing of the bucks 
when the horhs are in the velvet. It may 
be considered sport by some to shoot for the 
pleasure of seeing the blood spilt, and by 
others in eating the meat, but when we 
hunt for such a lordly animal as a deer, or 
an elk, or a moose, and are able to kill 
him without the satisfaction of preserving 
the horns for a reminder of the occasion, 
one-half the pleasure is lost.—Editor. ] 


A CORRECTION. 

Editor Outdoor Life—In an article in the 
August Outdoor Life by Dr. J. W. Shults, 
entitled the “Red-head and Mallard,” it is 
stated that the canvas-back won’t dive for 
his food, but lives off the labor of the red- 
head. Other writers have made this same 
statement. 

All ducks are divided into two classes: 
diving ducks and marsh ducks. The diving 
ducks, having shorter, rounder bodies, 
smaller wings and are more thickly feath 
ered, there being more down close to the 
skin. They feed by diving to the bottom 
for the grass and plants that grow there. 
The red-head, blue-bill, canvas-back and 
ruddy duck belong to this class, also the 
sea or serf ducks. 

To the marsh ducks belong the mallard, 
pintail, teals, gadwall, bald-pate or widgen, 
wood-duck and black or dusky duck. These 
ducks feed only in shallow water by tip- 
ping, the body never being entirely sub- 
merged and the tail sticking upright out of 
the water. 

The duck that feeds off the labor of oth- 
ers is the bald-pate or widgen. They will 
mingle with the red-heads and canvas-backs 
on deep water and rob both varieties as they 
come to the surface with the roots and grass 
they have pulled up. Geese and swans feed 
after the manner of the marsh ducks. Div- 
ing ducks havea steadier and swifter flight 
when traveling than the marsh ducks, and 





























when they rise from the water, rise gradu- 
ally. The marsh ducks rise by jumping 
nearly straight in the air. 

The diving ducks nearly always travel 
in a line—not one behind the other, but side 
by side. The marsh ducks generally have 
no regular formation. They can always be 
distinguished from the diving ducks by the 
hind toe, it being small and thin in the 
marsh ducks aad broad and flat in the div- 
ing ducks. 

The wild celery that the diving ducks 
feed on in many waters and which gives 
them their best flavor, is really a grass 
that grows on the bottom in from two 
to fifteen feet of water. This is pulled up 
by the diving ducks and the roots eaten, 
while the long, thin leaf is set adrift. 

The habit of the bald-pate of stealing the 
celery roots from the red-head and canvas- 
back gives him the same flavor and he is 
considered, in many localities, to be as good 
for the table, although he is inferior in size. 

H. H. STEVENS. 





QUERY ON BOB-CATS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Do bob-cats breed 
at a regular time each year; and do they 
have one or a regular number of litters each 
year? J. C. MEYER. 

Answer—Bob-cats breed at no regular in- 
tervals, and have no regular number of lit- 
ters each year. 





GAME IN ROUTT COUNTY, COLO. 


One of our contributors writing under the 
“nom de plume” of “Cameo” from North- 
western Colorado under date of July Ist, 
says, “We found a number of nests of blue 
grouse, and they were invariably under an 
old log, generally where two old trees had 
fallen and then another one across the two. 
Such places seem to be ideal for them to 
nest. We have seen dozens of young ones 
and they are doing fine. We picked up sev- 
eral young ones in our hands and they do 
not seem to be wild at all like the willow 
grouse. We have both the willow grouse 
and the blue grouse, but the latter are the 
best in my opinion. 

“The game laws of this state on deer is 
certainly good, and the deer should increase 
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fast in a few years, as the slaughter hereto- 
fore occurred when the deer went down late 
in the fall. The hunters simply waited for 
them and shot them down on their way to 
the valleys, but now they cannot do that. 
While there may be a few shot, by ranchers 
out of season they will not materially lessen 
the number of deer.” “CAMEO.” 





MAYBE A SLIP OF THE PEN. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I read W. H. Kirk- 
bride’s article on “The Monarch Grizzly,” 
and I noticed he said: “A grizzly could 
crush in the head of a 1,000-pound steer and 
carry him off to his lair, where he will de- 
vour it at a single meal or bury it for future 
use.” I am not a saint myself when it 
comes to the strict observance of truth in 
a hunting yarn, but it does seem to me that 
this is a pretty big dose to gulp down at 
one swallow. How about it, Mr. Kirkbride? 

R. J. HARGRAVE. 





Advices from the Colorado game fields 
tell us that the laws are being unusually 
well enforced. 


The total fish and game licenses collect- 
ed in the state of Idaho from the first of 
April, 1903, to the first of March, 1904, 
amounted to the meager sum of $956. 


Last winter was very severe on the buffa- 
lo in the Yellowstone National Park. Six of 
them perished in the deep snow, which cov- 
ered the hills of the high altitude in which 
they wintered to a depth of eight feet. Be- 
sides, it crusted over so hard that these 
animals could walk on the crust. It is 
claimed that the domesticated herd in the 
park has doubled in twenty months, which, 
if true, is a remarkable showing. There 
were born to the cows of this herd the past 
season fourteen calves. 


The bear laws of Alaska have been re- 
vised at Washington. Heretofore it was 
necessary to have a permit to bring in the 
skins or carcasses of brown bear as well 
as other game animals of Alaska. ‘Tne law 
has been revised, going into effect August 
1, so that permits are not necessary for 
bringing out the hides of any of the bear 
family. It was found that a permit system 
was a hardship upon the people of Alaska. 
However, the laws of the United States pro- 
vide that the Department of Agriculture 
can, from time to time, rearrange the regu- 
lations for Alaska pertaining to game, hence 
the present new arrangement, 
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OUR BIG GAME. 


There is an old axiom which says, “Don’t 
lock the stable door after the horse has 
disappeared.” And it is a good axiom, full 
of truth and logic. It may be applied to 
many things, but just at this time, when 
there is such a diversified lot of views ex- 
pressed by sportsmen on how best to pro- 
tect our game, it is especially applicable to 
that subject. When the deer-are all gone 
it is useless to devise means to protect them. 
The antelope are fast going, as are also the 
elk, and it is only a question of a dozen or 
two years before these two members of our 
big game family will be almost gone from 
our western states. But there is no reason 
why the life of the deer of the game states 
of this country should not be indefinitely 
prolonged. 

The range of the antelope is fast being 
taken up and this, together with the fact 
that they roam _ the _ prairies, where 
the hunter’s quick eye can easily de- 
tect them, will militate in favor of their ex- 
tinction, following shortly upon the heels 
of the buffalo. Another feature which will 
serve to work out their obliteration is the 
fact that they will not breed in captivity— 
a phase which is not to be found in the 
habits of any of the other big game animals. 

The large target offered by the elk, as 
well as the greater monetary value of these 
animals on account of their size, antlers, 
teeth and hides, will serve to eventually 
work out their destruction not a great num- 
ber of years after the antelope are gone. 
While the future of the two latter-named 
animals is not so bright as that of the deer, 
our efforts to save them should be none 
the less energetic, if only for posterity’s 


sake. But gigantic efforts should be made 
to save the deer. We should not “lock the 
stable door” after it is too late. Their habits 
and the character of country which they in- 
habit (which will not be all settled up— 
cannot, in fact—for hundreds of years to 
come) will insure their remaining with us 
as a part of our great forests and grand 
mountains almost indefinitely. 

We have learned from sources on the 
Pacific Coast, in Montana and Colorado, that 
during the past couple of years the deer 
have fared very well. The game laws of 
at least California and Colorado would bear 
out the truth of the above report, if fully 
enforced. In Colorado we nave every rea- 
son to believe that deer are actually on the 
increase—a condition which, if it does exist, 
is its first appearance in Colorado. During 
the past couple of years we have been 
among the deer ourselves on three occa- 
sions—twice for bear and once for deer— 
and, therefore, have a pretty fair idea as 
a basis from which to compare the present 
numbers with those of three, four and five 
years ago. Besides this we have the word 
of several guides, ranchmen and sportsmen, 
who believe they have increased during the 
past two years. 

The above fact should not, however, 
cause us to too suddenly become jubilant 
or to open our purse-strings just because 
we happen to be a little “flush.” On the 
other hand, the success of the past should 
cause us to renew our efforts to keep the 
good work a-going. 

While in the Colorado law we could sug- 
gest many changes, yet we must remember 
that there never was a perfect law, and 
that ours is probably better than those of 
three-fourths of the states of the Union. 
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We ought to have a longer deer season, 
say of six weeks’ length, which would not 
materially affect the game and which would 
make better hunting. There are also a few 
other changes which we will in a later 
issue offer as suggestions to the members 
of our next Assembly, which convenes the 
following winter. 





CLOSE SEASON ON BEARS. 


There is quite a wrong impression cur- 
rent among the everyday citizen regarding 
the destructive habits of bears and we 
predict that some day in the not far dis- 
tant future, many states of the Union will 
embody measures in their game laws pro- 
viding for a close season on certain species 
of these animals. Bears are now protected 
by such laws in Alaska and New York, while 
in the Yellowstone Park, of course, it is un- 
lawful to kill them at any season of the 
year. 

It is true that grizzles are especially 
ferocious if attacked in close quarters or 
with their young, but even their viciousness 
is greatly exaggerated. Grizzlies will only 
kill stock as a last resort for food, and when 
there are no dead carcasses from which to 
feed and no mast, berries or other luxuries 
about. However, with the black bear it is 
seldom they ever molest stock, and as for 
their vicious habits toward the human fami- 
ly—well, the only time they will fight is 
when they are cornered with their young or 
wounded at very close quarters, and find 
they cannot escape. But a buck deer, a bull 
elk or a moose will charge the hunter under 
similar conditions, if the latter is fool 
enough to venture beyond the danger line, 
and sometimes the antlered game will work 
far greater havoc than the clawed variety. 

The arguments presented by the New 
York sportsmen in advocating the passage 
of the present law protecting black bears 
during the months of July, August and Sep- 
tember, were mainly in the line of their at- 
traction as game to the sportsmen hunting 
in that state. Their increase in New York 
state was, therefore, desired for the same 
reason that they are protected in the Yellow- 
stone Park—that they might form an attrac- 
tion to the visitor, the naturalist and the 
sportsman. 


The experiences with bears in the Yel- 
lowstone Park form greater food for merri- 
ment than any feature of the great park. 
They steal bacon from under the pillows 
of campers, go through zgrub wagons with- 
out search warrants, and hang around the 
hotels for such “hand-outs” as are given 
them, yet we seldom hear of a bear in the 
park harming any one. 

It is our extreme fear of the bear 
that makes us so liable to exaggerate their 
viciousness. If the sportsman shows a de- 
sire to be cautious and leave Bruin alone, he 
will find the bear more than willing to recip- 
rocate the good feeling. 





LICENSES IN THE CLOSE SEASON. 


At present there is a seeming hardship 
imposed by states exacting a non-resident 
license for hunting big game. For instance, 
many such states, including Colorado, re- 
quire that a non-resident must take out the 
regular non-resident license, even if he 
should only be hunting bear, lions, cats, 
wolves, etc., in the close game season. As 
Wyoming and some other states allow the 
hunting of destructive animals in the close 
season without collecting the non-resident li- 
cense, it has been pointed out that all the 
other states should do the same. We were 
of the opinion that this would be just until 
we heard the other side of the case from 
Game Commissioner Woodard of Colorado, 
who argued that if the non-resident license 
was eliminated in the close season any one 
could go into the game fields apparently 
for lion or bear and kill deer and elk indis- 
criminately. We believe the commissioner 
is right in his contention, but we would 
like very much to hear from the game com- 
missioners of other states regarding this 
feature of the law, as well as from big game 
hunters having decided 
ject. 


ideas on the sub- 





One of the commendable sections of the 
1904-05 Ohio game law is one providing for 
the reading of one of the sections of that 
state’s game laws (the one which protects 
the song birds) before the city, village, spe 
cial district and township schools, on Arbor 
Day of each year, as well as on such other 
days during the year as may be convenient 
and proper. 
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DARKROOM 


DISSERTATIONS. 


By HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


One oi the curses of photography has been 
the existence of several photographic pub- 
lications that, gaining an influence over em- 
bryo photographers by the dissemination of 
minor technical detail, use their columns to 
misrepresent the aims, and 
the pictorial movement. 
subterfuge, vituperation, prevarication and 
hysterical denunciation, have been ever 
ready on the editorial catapult to be hurled 
at pictorial photography on the slightest 
pretext. They have tried to offset the ad- 
vancement of individuals who came into 
prominence by reason of their works, by 
directing at them the scurrilous invective of 
a fish wife. But the work has all been 
coarse, very coarse, and when, after a time, 
these publications have been found to be 
fast loosing their has 
marveled. 


conditions of 
Chicanery and 


influence, no one 


+ - ™ 

But to-day the pictorial phase of photog- 
raphy is threatened by the forming of a con- 
spiracy, so far-reaching in its calculations, 
so cunning in its plans, that but for its time- 
ly discovery and the unmasking of the arch- 
conspirator might have done untold damage 
to photography generally. None of the 
coarse work of editors with but an empiri- 
cal knowledge of itself and 
with but the smattering of a con- 
ception of art, but the plan of a master mind, 
versed in the subtleties of art and now 
practicing the subtleties of artifice—Sada- 
kichi Hartmann. 


photography 
veriest 


* ” * 

“The American Amateur Photographer,” 
than which no photographic journal of gen- 
eral circulation has heretofore enjoyed a 
greater influence, is the first to lend itself 
to Hartmann’s scheme, which has for its 


end the avowed purpose of “wiping out” the 
Photo-Secession, an association comprising 
nearly all the pictorial workers of America. 
It is true that the editors of that publication 
endeavor to relieve themselves of respon- 
sibility for the publication in their August 
issue of an article by Roland Rood, under 
the head “The Three Factors in American 
Pictorial Photography,” by calling attention 
to the fact that they do not agree with some 
of the sentiment expressed, which they 
tacitly admit to be without foundation in 
fact, but it certainly devolves upon the pub- 
lication existing for the ostensible purpose 
of disseminating technical information on a 
given subject to either suppress or assume 
responsibility for statements known to be 


at variance with facts. 
7 . . 


The article in question deals with the in- 
fluences that have played an important part 
in the advancement of pictorialism in this 
country, greatly underestimating the work 
of Alfred Stieglitz and greatly overestimat- 
ing the work of Sadakichi Hartmann (as 
admitted by the editors who say the over- 
estimation of Hartmann is, if possible, in 
a greater degree than the underestimation 
of Stieglitz) and making much mention of 
Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr., and Curtis Bell as 
factors, thereby considerably confusing the 
text with the title. However important a 
part Eickemeyer may have played in com- 
mercial photography, he has certainly had 
but little to do with pictorial photography 
and Curtis Bell was practically unknown 
until a few months ago when, with a flare 
of trumpets and a beating of drums and an 
incidental undercurrent of “mudslinging,” 


he started to advertise the “New York 
Salon” of which he is president., 
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Immediately following the issue of the 
“American Amateur Photographer” for Au- 
gust, Roland Rood wrote the following to 
the editor of the “Photographer,” the letter 
appearing in the issue for August 20th: 
“An article appearing in the August issue 
of the “American Amateur Photographer” 
under my name, has been so perverted and 
added to without my permission or knowl- 
edge that the whole tenor of my article has 
been changed. I have, consequently, no 
other recourse than to deny, in toto, the au- 
thorship of said article, calling upon Mr. 
Hartmann and the editor of the “A. A. P.” 
to assume responsibility for these unwar- 
ranted additions and alterations. I am 
sending a copy of this letter to the above 
mentioned magazine, but take the liberty of 
handing you also a copy so as to gain the 
earliest possible publicity.” 

+ * * 

The responsibility of Hartmann it then 
developed lay in the fact that he had in- 
spired the article and had undertaken to 
deliver it to the editors of “The American 
Amateur Photographer,’ and thus at the 
very beginning of his campaign an article 
that had for its object the belittling of 
Stieglitz, the aggrandizement of Hartmann, 
the injection of Eickemeyer into pictorial- 
ism and the advertisement of Bell—the 
whole making a foundation for future arti- 
cles by Hartmann himself, perhaps under 
his nom de plume, “Sidney Allen”, was the 
cause of his unmasking and now that he is 
discovered he is claiming that he has en- 
tre to the columns of twenty three papers 
and sends abroad the word that he will 
“wipe out the Photo-Secession.” 

> = ~ 

In the inspired, perverted and altered ar- 
ticle for which Rood demands that Hart- 
mann assume responsibility, Sadakichi Hart- 
mann is described as one who “reminds 
me of no one I have ever seen or heard of, 
he is unlike any other human being. Born 
aristocrat, driven from home, turned globe 
trotter, one-time social lion in Boston, 
drudging journalist, playwright, painter, 
lecturer, art critic, poet, he knows all man- 
kind, he has lead all lives.” Remembering 
that this was edited by riartmann himself 
you can imagine the rest. Hartmann came 
before the photographers through the col- 
umns of Alfred Stieglitz’ magazine, “Camera 
Notes” and has contributed many brilliant 
criticisms and writings under his own name 
as well as that of ‘Sidney Allen.” He nas 
been admitted to informal councils of the 
Photo-Secession and has posed as_ tne 
friend of the society. No later than June, 
1904, in writing to me explaining a flagrant 
case of plagarism on his part in using an 


article of mine in “Camera Work,” to build 
up one of his own in “Brush and Pencil,” 
he excused the thing on the ground that it 
was for the glory of the Photo-Secession. 

* ~ * 

It has long been recognized that the better 
elements of Hartmann’s makeup were con- 
stantly be-set by the influences of some of 
the former lives he has led and it was not 
always that he had the moral courage to 
fight them off, but it has never been thought 
that he would resort to the duplicity of 
which he is now convicted—the betrayal of 
the friends, who have indeed been true and 
constant in the hours of his need, often 
against the dictates of their best judgment, 
the friends who are largely responsible for 
the influence he now seeks to use against 
them. 

” * x 

Hartmann, by one of these reflex mental 
impressions common to some _ peculiarly 
constructed minds, appears to have con- 
vinced himself that he has mace pictorial 
photography what it is, and consequenuy 
that he has but to waive his magic pen a 
few times and pictorialism will disappear. 
| have remarkea before that so iong as 
Hartmann can keep oa.s head up in the 
clouds of composition and tones and tex- 
tures he can, wnen so disposed, turn out 
“copy” that is most effective, but when he 
comes down from there his judgment wob- 
bles. He has now overreached nimself in 
setting up as a maker and destroyer of rep- 
utations and conditions ana though he may 
struggle and kick and fume and fuss, tne 
epitaph of his photographic career is already 
preparing out of the vaporous wanderings 
of his own misguided mind and wiil need 
no carving other than he wil: do with his 
own pen. 

a . * 

Another grief has been added to my bur- 
den. The Photo-Era comes to me no more 
I called the verbose Cummings an “unfortu 
nate phenomenon,” which may have had 
something to do with it, or perhaps Cum- 
mings did not want me to see that editorial 
on the “Link Ring Jury,’ or those repro 
ductions of reproductions from “Camera 
Work,” in which latter case, of course, I 
cannot blame him. One editor said | called 
Cummings an “unfortunate phenomenon” 
with the hope of getting “signal recognition”’ 
from Mr. Stieglitz and as coincident with the 
issue of his magazine containing that state- 
ment he wrote me of his long and lasting 
friendship for me, he will no doubt be 
grieved to learn that not only did I fail to 
get “signal recognition” from anybody, but 
Cummings cut me off his exchange list. 
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A SPORTSMAN PHOTOGRAPHER 
Our readers who were subscribers 
or six years ago will remember the bez 
ful flashlight pictures of deer and o 
game which we published then, the wor 
George Shiras, Ill, of Pittsburg, Pa. S 
then Mr. Shiras has been honored wi 
seat in the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
while he hasn't the opportunity, on acc 
of his big law practice, to devote much 
now to big game photography, yet hi 
with his old work in spirit and at least « 
every year is found with his camera am 
the animals and the surroundings that 

loves so well. 

From boyhood Mr. Shiras has bee 
ardent hunter, and big game has been 
attraction. When he was but twelve y 
old he shot his first deer on a small lak 
northern Michigan about eight miles 
tant from Lake Superior. He now owns 
particular lake and about 3,000 acres of 
est surrounding it. Mr. Shiras’ great 
light is to entertain his friends at hunt 
which include such well-known personé 
as Don M. Dickinson, ex-postmaster gen 
of the United States; Harry Russell, p 
dent of the Michigan Central railroad; 
Drummond, the poet laureate of Canada 
a distinguished sportsman and: writer, 
others of the same class. 

The flashlight photographs of wild 
mals taken by Mr. Shiras have comman 
the admiration of civilization. He was 
pioneer in that skilful work. While a fe 
large class followed Mr. Shiras into 
artistic school, his’ work is said to 
them all and is alone in its kind. Mr. Sh 
contends that the sight of a wild an 
within photographing distance “shows 
necessary hunting skill and is just as 
ing to the hunter as is the killing of 
animal, and his school of spec 
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eight miles dis- 
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000 acres of for- 
hiras’ great de- 
nds at hunting, 
Own personages 
tmaster genera] 
’ Russell, presi- 
railroad; W. H. 
of Canada and 
nd writer, and 


8 of wild ani- 
ve commanded 

He was the 
While a fairly 
ras into that 
Said to lead 
d. Mr. Shiras 

wild animal 
e “shows the 
just as thril)- 
tilling of the 


of his gun, and in doing so preceded any 
one in the known world by several years. 
Mr. Shiras is at present preparing for pub- 
lication an elaborate work which he has 
hamed “The Camera Sporstman.” It will 
have more than 400 illustrations from his 
OWN Camera. 

We take pleasure in republishing this 
month on the Opposite page of Mr. Sbiras’ 
flashlight pictures of a doe, one of the best 
Pictures of big game which we have ever 
seen. , 

There are many movements projected 
among the various States looking to the 
propagation of the Chinese, or ring-necked 
pheasant, and we hope to see them all cuy)- 
minate Successfully. No worthier project 
could be Started than this, which, if suc- 
cessfully carried out, affords some of the 
best shotgun Sport in the land. The game 
commissioner of Washington will answer 
any inquiries addressed to the office, as 
follows: State Game Commissioner, Belling- 


An idea of the splendid fishing to be had 
the waters of Robin 


twenty-eight-pound salmon, and on Saturday, 
Mr. McDougall of the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Halifax,, secured a twenty-four-pounder, and 
two ten-pounders. Besides these, several] 
other large fish were taken. Salmon are 
very plentiful in most of the rivers on the 
West Coast, and quite a number of tourists 
are enjoying the early fishing —Western 
Star, June 24th, 1904. 


Tre following is an extract from a letter 
written us by Mr. L. F. Brown on July 6th, 
from Stephenville 


2 sleeping an S and beauti- 
ful Staterooms on the ninety-mile r 
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A SPORTSMAN PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Our readers who were subscribers five 
or six years ago will remember the beauti- 
ful flashlight pictures of deer and other 
game which we published then, the work of 
George Shiras, III, of Pittsburg, Pa. Since 
then Mr. Shiras has been honored with a 
seat in the Pennsylvania Legislature, and, 
while he hasn't the opportunity, on account 
of his big law practice, to devote much time 
now to big game photography, yet he is 
with his old work in spirit and at least once 
every year is found with his camera among 
the animals and the surroundings that he 
loves so well. 

From boyhood Mr. Shiras has been an 
ardent hunter, and big game has been the 
attraction. When he was but twelve years 
old he shot his first deer on a small lake in 
northern Michigan about eight miles dis- 
tant from Lake Superior. He now owns that 
particular lake and about 3,000 acres of for- 
est surrounding it. Mr. Shiras’ great de- 
light is to entertain his friends at hunting, 
which include such well-known personages 
as Don M. Dickinson, ex-postmaster general 
of the United States; Harry Russell, presi- 
dent of the Michigan Central railroad; W.H. 
Drummond, the poet laureate of Canada and 
a distinguished sportsman and writer, and 
others of the same class. 

The flashlight photographs of wild ani- 
mals taken by Mr. Shiras have commanded 
the admiration of civilization. He was the 
pioneer in that skilful work. While a fairly 
large class followed Mr. Shiras into that 
artistic school, his’ work is said to lead 
them all and is alone in its kind. Mr. Shiras 
contends that the sight of a wild animal 
within photographing distance ‘shows the 
necessary hunting skill and is just as thrill- 
ing to the hunter as is the killing of the 
animal, and his school of sportsmen no 
longer raid the woods with their guns. They 
usually supply their camp with the meat 
necessary, but devote themselves largely to 
photography as a pastime and bring home 
and to the world positive evidence of the 
skill required to go within shooting dis- 
tance of the highest prized game. Mr. Shiras 
invented the camera with which he does his 
hunting. He went to work with it in the 
Michigan woods in 1886 and used it instead 
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of his gun, and in doing so preceded any 
one in the known world by several years. 
Mr. Shiras is at present preparing for pub- 
lication an elaborate work which he has 
named “The Camera Sporstman.” It will 
have more than 400 illustrations from his 
own camera. 

We take pleasure in republishing 
month on the opposite page of ‘Mr. Shiras’ 
flashlight pictures of a doe, one of the best 
pictures of big game which we have ever 


seen. 


this 





There are many movements projected 
among the various states 
propagation of the Chinese, or ring-necked 
pheasant, and we hope to see them all cul- 
minate successfully. No worthier 
could be started than this, which, if 
cessfully carried out, affords some of the 
best shotgun sport in the land. 
commissioner of Washington will 
any inquiries addressed to the office, as 
follows: State Game Commissioner, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 


An idea of the splendid fishing to be had 
in the waters of Robinson’s Brook, N. S., 
may be gained from the fact that on the 
10th inst. Mr. Sears captured with a fly a 
twenty-eight-pound salmon, and on Saturday, 
Mr. McDougall of the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Halifax,,secured a twenty-four-pounder, and 
two ten-pounders. Besides these, several 
other large fish were taken. Salmon are 
very plentiful in most of the rivers on the 
West Coast, and quite a number of tourists 
are enjoying the early fishing—Western 
Star, June 24th, 1904. 


looking to the 


project 


suc- 


The game 
answer 


The following is an extract from a letter 
written us by Mr. L. F. Brown on July 6th, 
from Stephenville Crossing, Newfoundland: 
“Good sleeping and dining cars and beauti- 
ful staterooms on the ninety-mile run from 
the mainland, all the way here from the 


states. Very fine free salmon fishing. Yes- 
terday H. O. Wilbur of Philadelphia, took 
four very large fish from MHarry’s brook, 
which runs beside the railroad for fifteen 
miles. Mr, James Notman took a twenty- 
nine-pound fish from the same stream yes- 
terday. On the Solomonier last week, in 
two days, Mr. H. Finley and party, (four 
rods) took fifty-one salmon averaging five 
pounds each. Yesterday Mr. H. D. Reid 
took two very large salmon from the Codroy 
river.” 
7 

















The Happy Cobbler. 


Ayrault Green, with illustration by the author. 


The cobbler sits in his leathery den ‘ Why is it his business seldom fails 
Old shoes lie strewn on the floor And he always exhibits a smile 

He pegs on the soles for all classes of men Tis the constant pegging away at the nails 
The rich as well as the poor That makes him successful the while. 

He's a happy man, and he sings all the yourself as you work at your trade 
Keeping time as he strikes the shoe See what it will do for you. 

Till you almost hear the dissatisfied say, If you peg at your work as he does at the peg 
“I wish I were a cobbler, too Then you'll feel like the cobbler, too. 


day Just try it 





Florida Fishing. 


Scenes Along the Atlantic Coast Line. 


Cae) 


There is a saying in Florida, which is justified by experience, that when « man 


catches fish he doesn’t have to lie. 



































DOGGY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Training, 
CONDUCTED BY 
Author of “The 


> 2. B & I 
cocker spaniel about a year and a half old 
Would you kindly through your 
valuable paper whether this dog is too old to 
be trained; if not, what is the best book I can 
get for training this spaniel? 

Answer Not too old, but you might have 
succeeded better while the 
When dogs get to be ove! 
usually have a “head of 


Cain, Vancouver, have a 


advise me 


dog was younger 
one year old they 
their own” and the 
novice encounters more difficulty in subjugat- 
ing and making obedient 
is too old to be 


No dog, however, 
trained or be successfully 
corrected as to acquired faults if only prop- 
erly proceeded with. “The Amateur Trainer” 
is especially written for the novice whereby 
to train the bird dog—setter or pointer 

but the cocker spaniel as well as the Irish 
water spaniel or other breed can be 
trained by the same system with best results 
by merely omitting such parts of the course 


any 


of instruction as have no bearing on a cocker 
or retriever from water Teaching to re- 
trieve and rendering implictly obedient to 
orders is precisely the with either 
breed of dogs—same procedure, same results 


same 


F. W., Pikesville, Md I have two dogs, 
one an old setter, the other a pointer four 
months old. I want to start the pup along 
with the setter this fall and wish to be ad- 
vised whether that would be the proper thing 
to do. The old dog is slow, easy-going and 
suits me well for this country because a fast 
one will soon get out of sight in the 
that most of the hunting is 
Have never trained a 


brush 
done in here 


young dog and shall 
appreciate any advice from you in the 


mat- 
ter. 


Answer.—lIt will be well to take the 
along with the old dog for a few 
which the youngster can make observations 
and learn to know that there is something 
besides the feed pot to look for, but to con- 


pup 
times by 


ED. F 


Handling, Correcting Faults, and Care of the Bird Dox. 


HABERLEIN, 


Amateur Trainer.” 


tinue this all through the season would re- 


sult in getting the pup to relie upon the old 
dog for finding birds and doing the pointing 
while he trotted along at leisure, merely fol- 
lowing the setter and looking on indiffer- 
ently. Take the pup out alone and put him 
upon his own resources in hunting for, find- 
ing, chasing if so he inclines, finally pointing 
and thus getting ambitious. 
about six months old, and 
little “wild” and active, 


Later on, when 
he has become a 
put him through the 
course of yard training, but do not expect to 
obtain business-like work from him or to 
work him with the old dog this season 


S. J. Hause, Syracuse, N. Y Do you think 
four-year-old pointer can be broke of the 
habit of chasing rabbits? He minds well till 
he gets on a rabbit trail and then all is off 
in the chase to stay till badly winded and 
hardly any good for the rest of the day 
The whip has not been spared, have also shot 
a rabbit and belabored him with it till worn 
out. Without that fault 
buy the dog. 


a 


money would not 


Answer.—Chasing rabbits is one 
greatest annoyances and mars the pleasure 
sought in the pursuit of birds. Most all 
bird dogs are faulty in this respect, but since 
the habit is so easy to overcome it should and 
need not be tolerated. Turn to page 81 in 
“The Amateur Trainer,” follow the simple di- 
rections and in a single day’s shooting your 


of the 


dog will refrain from taking up a rabbit 
trail and look with contempt upon a fleeing 
bunny 

H. E. C., Tacoma, Wash.—Our hunting 


here is mostly in thick underbrush and thick- 
ets, so that a dog cannot see the birds till 
nearly upon them. My old setter is good in 
the open, finds well and holds the point if 
the quail will lie, which they hardly ever do 
but run, and the dog keeps drawing after 
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them till lost in the brush. Is there not a 
way of getting him to take up the scent and 


thus find, instead of looking for them by 
sight? 


Answer.—lt is very difficult to change the 
way of hunting of an old dog. Having be- 
come accustomed to sight-hunting, your dog 
will never amount to much. Working him 
in company of a fast dog who seeks by scent 
is the best you can do. Before long he will 
take up the manner of hunting of the other 
and thus become useful in brush and thickets 


A. M., Ouray, Colo.—My four-year-old set- 
ter used to work with head high when scent- 
ing birds, but all along during the past sea- 
son he sniffed the ground in search of scent 
and would run nigh onto the birds before 
coming to a stand and consequently flushes 
many that he should point How can I break 
him of the fault? 


Answer.—Impaired scenting powers, doubt 
less. He sniffs the ground for foot scent be- 
cause of an inability to take up the body 
scent. “Breaking of the fault’? does not ap 
ply—-the scenting powers must be restored 
before he can ever hunt in former manner 


W. E. Rowell, San Antonio, Texas What 
can I do to get my bitch in season so as to 
have her whelp about March or April? She 
is nine months old, well grown for age, and 
I wish to breed her to whelp as stated. 


Answer.—Just await the time. A bitch 
comes in heat the first time at just about 
one year old, and every six months there- 
after with marked regularity. She will be 
one year old in January when first in season, 
and that would bring the litter in sixty-three 
days after being bred. To breed a bitch at 
that age, however, is a mistake often made. 
The second time in is soon enough and the 
offspring can be counted on being strong and 
the dam will have constitutional strength to 
nourish them, which is hardly ever the 
if bred too young. 


ease 


Cc. D., Topeka, Kans.—My setter bitch has 
not been bred but is making ‘bag. Is that 
not unusual? 


Answer.—Not at all—a frequent occurrence 
But be not too sure. Await the time; she 
may have evaded your vigilance and grati- 
fled the desire at the time. 


M. L. C., Montreal, Can.—I have an Irish 
setter bitch, nearly two years old, trained by 
myself in accordance with “The Amateur 
Trainer” and can say that she is very well 
broken and a fine worker afield, staunch on 
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point and active, but does not raise her tail 
when pointing. She is practically free in 


the use of her tail otherwise and when point- 
ing a cat or anything that she sees to point 
on always elevates the tail to a level with 
back, as I would like to have her do when 
pointing game birds by scent. Can you sug- 
gest a remedy to correct this fault? 


Answer.—It is due to lack of excitement 
and enthusiasm at the time, and nothing can 
be done unless induced to chasing after 
flushing the birds, which would tend to en 
hance excitement in anticipation of the ensu 
ing frolic. Better let good enough alone 
and be content with her natural way instead 
of trying to remedy the defect. 


Frank McConnell, 220 North Graham St 
Pittsburg, Pa Is mange an incurable dis- 
ease in dogs, and is it hereditary? 


Answer—Mange is not an animal disease 


in itself. It is a tiny microbe parasite bor- 
ing into and tunneling under the skin which 
causes’ intense itching and consequent 


scratching and biting at affected parts. Red 
points appear on the skin, which develop in- 
to pustules, exuding a fluid which forms 
seabs. In scratching or biting off the scabs 
the hair comes out in patches leaving the 
place bare and bleeding. It usually begins 
in places where the hair is_ shortest, but 
soon spreads over entire dog, creating a 
pitiful sight. It is not hereditary, but very 
easily transmitted by merely coming in con- 
tact with affected animals or bedding in 
such a one’s nest. 


Lawrence B. Wooster, 7528 Normal ave., 
Chicago.—I would like to ask a question in 
regard to my dog, which is a big healthy fox 
hound eleven months old. I feed him plenty of 
good sound feed, but if he can get hold of a 
bone he will chew it a little, and seem to 
swallow it whole. About a week ago he got 
a bone about three inches long and one and 
one-half inches wide at one end and before 
I could get it away from him he swallowed 
it whole. Now he isn’t sick, nor hasn't acted 
as if he is going to be, but as he is a valua- 
ble dog, I am worried about his digestive 
apparatus and would like to Know if he can 
pass such a bone, or will it remain in his 
stomach? 


Answer—Most likely your dog’s teeth are 
decayed so as to prevent proper mastication 
and he therefore swallows the bones. You 
need fear no bad effects because of this, how- 
ever, so long as hard-pointed and chicken 
bones are avoided—will digest and not be 
passed whole or remain in the stomach 








692 OUTDOOR LIFE. 
VETERINARY QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
BY MARK WHITE, JR., V.M.D., DENVER, COLORADO 
(Graduate University of Pennsylvania.) 
Correspondence Solicited 

J. B. Barrows. New Orleans, La What is days whether the animal was really rabid 
the difference between hydrophobia and end much anxiety is spared the bitten per- 
rabies? Also state the cause of same and son 
oblige. I am a subscriber to Outdoor Life 
and am glad we will be favored in the future Frank C. Brady, Detroit, Mich Is it pos 
with a veterinary column sible for tuberculosis to be transmitted 

Answer—Hydrophobia and rabies are one through tubercular cows’ milk to human be- 
and the same disease We as a rule use the ings? If so, this is a very serious question 
term rabies in reference to animals Hydro- and should be overcome if possible, sinc 
phobia is a very old name and means “fear milk is so extensively used as a food 
of water,” a symptom seen often in man, Answer The communic ability of bovine 
though not always, and which is not at all or cattle tuberculosis to human was for a 
characteristic of the disease The fear of long time a disputed point by some of the 
water is not observed in the lower animals best authorities But it is now accepted and 
and rabid dogs will often lap water and will believed by the leading veterinary and med- 
swim across streams. Rabies is an acute, in- ical authorities that a cow suffering with 
fectious and very fatal disease, communi generalized tuberculosis or tuberculosis of 
cated from animal to animal or from animal the udder eliminates the tubercula bacillus 
to man by the bite of an animal which in the milk In order for a city to supply 
already has the disease All warm-blooded clean milk free from disease-producing or- 
unimals, including birds, are liable to the ganisms, it must have a corps of dairy and 
disease As seen under natural conditions, milk inspectors Each inspector must be a 
it is communicated directly through a trained veterinarian from a school which 
wound usually infected by the teeth and the teaches these two branches The cows must 
infected material being the saliva which be given the tuberculin test for tubercu- 
contains the poison or virus Australia is losis once, if not twice, each year, and those 
the only country absolutely free from rabies, which react excluded from the dairy herd 
due to the rigid quarantine forced against The cows’ udders must be frequently exam- 
the importation of dogs If it was possible ined for tuberculosis, as well as abscesses 
to muzzle of quarantine every canine and of the mammary gland A dairy must be 
feline in North America for a period of ninety clean and kept by the sanitary laws. This 
days, without doubt rabies would be extin- should be looked after by the dairy § in- 
guished from this continent Although we spector The dairy should be equipped with 
have reason to believe rabies is due to a au sterilizing outfit to sterilize all the milk 
specific germ, all attempts so far to isolate vessels and bottles before réceiving the 
it have failed It is an assured fact that milk. It has been shown by cleanliness alone 
rabies never originates spontaneously, as be- that milk can be kept without ice or chemi- 
lieved by some. The mad stone has no power eals twenty days or more before souring. 
as a curative agent for the bites of rabid an- It is not safe for children to drink milk 
imals, and can not be depended upon for a from a dairy where there is no veterinary 
treatment. The mad stone is a gastric cal- inspection—not only for the fear of the milk 
culus taken from the stomach of the deer carrying the germ of tuberculosis, but we 
The Pasteur treatment is the best known have been able to trace’ outbreaks or epi- 
and should be taken as soon as the animal demics of typhoid, diphtheria, smallpox and 
has been pronounced by the veterinarian as scarlet fever to careless handling of milk 
rabid. In event of a bite of an animal sup- Milk is the best culture medium for germ 
posed to be mad, the wound should be cau- growth It readily becomes contaminated 
terized at once either with fuming nitric when brought in contact with bad surround- 
acid, thermocautery or hot iron If this is ings It was not intended to be used ex- 
done in a few hours the protection is abso- cept direct from the mother’s udder to the 
lute. Do not use luna caustic or nitrate of offspring It is impossible for healthy milk 
silver as its actions are too superficial. The to come from a diseased cow or udder. 
animal which infects the wound should in Since milk is used raw it is of more impor- 
no case be killed, but captured and con- tance that it be free from pathogenic germs 
fined for a period of ninety days to be ob- than it is for meats, as they are never used 
served and pronounced rabid or not rabid by in the raw state, the cooking being sufficient 
the veterinarian. In this way it is often to kill the germs. If the people in our city 
Yossible to determine positively within a few could visit and see the average dairy and fol- 
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low the milk from the cow until it reached dark, clotted blood. The stomach is tende 
the table they would use cream and milk and the patient stretches out on his belly and 
very sparingly in their oatmeal. whines and moans. The expression is most 
I am sorry to say that Denver is sadly in pitiful, anxious and haggard. The nose is 
need of an up-to-date dairy, milk and meat dry, respiration hurried and the bowels are 
inspection system, all of which at the pres- generally relaxed, though in some cases they 
ent time is in the hands of the layman, are constipated. If the disease is to run a 
which is unsafe and a disgrace to any city fatal. course, the pulse. is increased in fre- 
like Denver quency, the limbs become cold the skin 
clammy, nothing is retained on the stomach 

F a Hammond. Denver.—How § often and death from exhaustion follows 
should a horse in the city have his teeth Treatment: Keep the patient as quiet as 
dressed? possible. If the attack is due to a case of 
poisoning, give an emetic Morphine must 
Answer—Of course this depends largely be relied upon to relieve the pain and one 


upon the hardness of the teeth and the kind tenth of a grain should be given every two 
of feed, but as a rule a horse which has or three hours. Or give a hypodermic in- 
jection of from one-fourth to one-half grain 


of the hydro chlorate of cocaine. Let the pa- 


reached the age of five years should have his 
teeth examined by a qualified veterinarian 


at least once each year. _By a qualified vet- tient have distilled water to drink or give 


thin mutton broth, to which can be added a 
little isinglass. Milk and lime water will 
sometimes be borne by the stomach, or raw 


erinarian I mean one holding a diploma frqm 
a university Do not allow a “quack” to do 
veterinary dentistry, for he will as a rule 
dress your horse’s teeth in order to make eggs, beaten up with a little brandy and fed 
the price when they would be better off not ice cold. 
touched It would be just as wise on your 

part to call a blasksmith to doctor one of 
your family 


a tablespoonful at a time, every 
fifteen or twenty minutes. After the inflam- 
matiton disappears and the animal is on the 
road to recovery, the stomach for a long 


; time will be in a very weak condition The 
GASTRITIS. diet must be carefully regulated and tonics 
administered 
This disease, fortunately, is of rare o¢- W. A. BRUETTE 


currence and does not arise from systematic 
or internal condition, but is the result, 


almost invariably, of the swallowing of caus NO ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 


tic or irritant poisons. It may be caused by - 


administering an overdose of turpentine in Mr. Ed F. Haberlein, author of “The 
capsule from and not fixed with a proper Amateur Trainer,” received the following let- 
emulcent. Occasionally dogs swallow irri- ter from one who has followed the directions 
tating bodies or matter while they are laid down therein, with gratifying results: 
prowling over and greedily devouring gar- “I have read your book on training and con- 
bage. sider it the best before the public. I have 

Symptoms: The principal symptom and been enegaged in training and caring for 
the one the owner will first observe is ex- dogs for sixteen years and I find that “The 
cessive thirst and violent vomiting. Al- Amateur Trainer’ is all that is required if 
though the stomach will not retain water followed closely, with good judgment No 
or the blandest liquids for more than a few man that is interested in bird dogs should 
moments, and the act of vomiting is accom- be without it. Yours very truly, H. E 
panied by pain, the thirst and desire for Klingensmith, Box 142, Parnassus, Pa.’ 
liquids is apparently uncontrolable. The Copies of this book wilt be sent by Outdoor 
matter vomited is a slimy, watery mucus, Life, postpaid, on receipt of $1 for paper 


greenish in color and frequently mixed with cover, or $1.50 for cloth binding 
































Discussion on loads, calibers, recoil, 


trajectory, energy, etc., of rifles esneclally solicited. Also 


the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bullets on biz 
game. Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our brother hunters 


and shooters. 


The Large and Small Caliber Discussion. 


REPLY TO MR. FIGGINS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—As Mr. Figgins’ last 
letter is still in the form of a challenge, I 
will 
that he 
time I did not 


remarked 
was behind the that 
think he hundred 
or more years out of date He now describes 
a gun of smooth that can not 
give the bullet a rotary motion He thinks 
this gun a good one for grizzlies—this bore 
which was just the kind before the 
Revolutionary war A gun that has but 
little little shocking power. 
The gun that has none, hus less shock. As 
to furnishing proof that would be convinc- 
ing to Mr. that the high velocity 
gun is not the destruction of its own 
jectile 


have to reply. I believe I 
times, but at 
was one 
bore—a 


fun 


used 


twist, has but 


Figgins 
pro- 
black 
would be a hard 
Yet, as he has 


equally as much as the old 
powder type, I expect that 
proposition. asked me to 
explain the cause of so many fine particles 
of lead being found in the head skin of Old 
Mose, will say that although the editor puts 
a finishing touch on it, yet I will add a few 
words. To begin with, there were no parti- 
cles of the copper or jacket found in 
Old Mose's hide If you will turn to page 611 
of the September number you will find Mr 
J. Anthony's statement to the effect 
that the skuli was not touched by the shot 
fired at the head, but the shot went high and 
entered the spinal which it followed. 
So we have a good account of the bullet 
from the .30-40. According to Mr. Jack Bell 
Old Mose had been hunted for thirty-five 
years and had been shot many times. Now, 
what with? Why, the old black powder type 
Men who went in search of Old Mose nat- 
urally would take the guns they 
could get, so it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that Old Mose had been shot with the 
45 and .50 cai.wers. Mr. Figgins’ choice 
guns, yet we find him at the time Mr. An- 
thony went for him still in the ring and but 
slightly disfigured, 

The high-power guns with soft-nose bul- 
lets have been out but a short 


steel 


own 


cord, 


very best 


time, so we 


would natura!''v suppose that the fine parti- 


cles of lead found in the head skin were from 
the old black powder type. 

The reason why the full patched bullet is 
all right as a game killer is that the rifling 
having one turn in ten inches and the bul- 
let having 2,000-foot velocity, causes the bul- 
let to turn around 2,000 times per second, 
giving it power to throw things from it and 
causing it to cut almost a clean hole the 
size of bore through the skin, flesh, lungs, 
etc. Mr. Figgins says I kill all my argu- 
ment in favor of the small caliber when I 
say I have no use for the .30-30. If he will 
turn to page 255 of the April number he will 
claim that anything with a velocity 
2,000 feet is not good. The extra 200 
feet velocity minimizes’ the necessity of 
guessing the exact distance; also gives a 
much heavier shock. 

I am sorry Mr. Figgins has taken it that 
I have meant not to give him credit for be- 
ing an intelligent man. I assure him my 
mind was far from such a thought. I just 
believed he was without the experience. I 
take it from his own letters that he has had 
but little experience with the high power 
guns and not much with the large bores. 

As to Old Mose ignoring the shot, it is a 
well-established fact among hunters of ex- 
perience that a bear will often pay no atten- 
tion to a shot fired into him when he has a 
pack of dogs to contend with, and some- 
times he is riddled with bullets before he wiil 
drop I could testify to more than one in- 
stince of just such an experience. 

I would like to know how Mr. Figgins 
figures that the high velocity bullet would 
be more effective with less velocity. The de- 
struction of the buffalo does not show that 
the old black powder gun has more power 
than the high-power gun by any means. I 
think the judgment of a man who has killed 
much of the large game is worth more than 
that of one who has killed but few, provid- 
ing he has tried all kinds of guns. 

Mr. Figgins and I agree on some points. 
He says that the ball that goes through the 
body and lodges against the skin on oppo- 
site side is of the right principle. That has 
been my argument from the beginning. The 
rotary motion mushrooms the ball and it 
lodges the greater part of the time against 


see I 
under 
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the skin on the opposite side. Mr. Figgins 
wants the gun that does the least damage 
to the skin and yet has the shock. In this 
he is a man after my own heart. Does not 
the smallest hole do the least damage to the 
skin, and isn’t one hole better than 
The small-caliber, high-power gun is just 
what produces this very effect, with its 
knock-down and stay-down power added, be- 
cause the animal receives all the force the 
bullet is traveling under. 

I will agree to give a correct account of 
what was done with the elk I killed, men- 
tioned in a former letter, if Mr. Figgins will 
tell us what he did with the moose, caribou 
and other animals he killed, including the 
nineteen walrus. I am not ashamed of my 
work in this line and would not 
seeing it published in Outdoor Life 

WILLIAM 


two? 


object to 


HAWS. 


GOING BACK TO BLACK POWDER. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Being somewhat of 
a rifle crank, I have noted with much pleas- 
ure and not a little mirth some of the state- 
ments of our fellow contributors to this de- 
pirtment of your splendid magazine, and 
now would like space to say to our small 
caliber brothers that after using for two 
seasons a .303, I have discarded it and am 
going back to the gvod old black powder 
and lead bullet. However, I must say right 
here that the .303 is a fine shooter, but it 
hasn't the knocking-out ability of a .45-70. 
and again let me say when Mr. Henry Craw- 
ford, the hunter from Colorado, says he 
would be with a .45-70, it is my 
opinion that he is thinking of elephants, as 
was another of our young friends, 
all old hunters know there isn’t anything 
running around loose in America to-day 
which will refuse to give up after running 
into 330 grains of lead in a vital spot To 
prove my theory I will relate an experience 
of mine: 

Last fall a 
the Black 
bear. 


uneasy 


because 


companion and I went into 
river loams of Arkansas after 
He was armed with a .45-90 Winches- 
ter and I carried a .303 Savage. The second 
day Bill (for that was his name) ran amuck 
of a big fellow and put him out with one 
shot just back of the fore shoulder. 

Three days later it came my turn. I was 
in a rock-curved basin; behind me was a 
granite ledge forty feet high and in front 
about thirty yards was the ugliest bear in 
the whole state. As the dog worried him, he 
turned one of his broad sides toward me and 
I gave him a .303 almost identically in the 
place where Bill had-done up his bear with 
one shot. Instead of going over, he got up 
and came for me like a train of cars. Like 
Mr. Crawford, I was a little uneasy about 
then—only I had a .303 instead of a 45.70. 
My second shot only made the old imp worse, 
and the fourth put him down within twenty 


feet of where I was trying to crowd a tun- 
nel through the granite wall with my back 
I have hunted and killed everything from a 
bull moose down to a speckled hen and am 
not ashamed to say that after my second 
shot I would probably have held the world’s 
record for running but for the fact that.my 
only way out of the basin was to fly over 
the ledge or go out the same way the bear 
was coming in. He 
enough, and I wouldn't 
as are the ladies when they see the sewing 
machine man sportsmen 
haven’t wings, I had to stand up and give 
him the best medicine I could. 

The last shot broke his neck at the base 
of the skull and saved me from 
fur overcoat by Any one of the 
four shots fired from a_ .45-70 have 
put him out and saved me quite a few extra 
gray hairs, and I am so sure of it that I 
have ordered a .45-70, *86 model Winchester. 
light weight, and am glad the small caliber 
brothers haven't killed all the game in Ar- 
kansas, as a little later in the season I am 
anxious to tell my friend, Mr. Crawford, all 
about how I did it with my .45-70. 

I quite agree with Mr. Bryant in 
to how our western guides come in posses- 
sion of the .30-30’s and I think Mr. Bryant 
like to hear 
pop-gun 


was coming, sure 


have been at home, 


coming. But as 


wearing a 
request. 
would 


regard 


and a few others of us would 
again from Mr. Crawford and his 
friends. 


LAWRENCE B. WOOSTER 


TWO 35-CAL. RIFLES DESCRIBED. 


Editor Outdoor Life—In the September 
number Mr. Stephen O. Bryant, under “Gen- 
eral Comments,” endeavors to that 
there is practically no difference between the 
85 caliber, model 1895, and the new rifle of 
that caliber suggested in the preceding num- 
ber The only difference which he says he 
can see is in the shape of the shell A 
closer comparison would have shown a ma- 
terial difference in other respects. The new 
35-50-220 straight was to be rifled for either 
black powder and lead bullet or high power 
smokeless ammunition. Its twist of rifling 
would, therefore, have to be several inches 
slower than that of the present .35 to give 
satisfactory results with both kinds of am- 
munition. Another difference which Mr. Bry- 
ant overlooks is in the bullets. For the high 
power load in the new rifle the bullets were 
to be 220-grain, full metal patched and 
metal patched soft point. If there are any 
metal patched bullets of this weight in .35 
caliber the writer and others have not heard 
of them. Then, the bullet was to have a flat 
point. As to shape of shell, there are many 
shooters, especially those that reload their 
shells, who prefer a straight one, believing 
it to be superior to the bottle-necked or 
even the straight taper shell. The writer of 
the article criticized was aware that the 
Ideal company makes moulds and reloading 


show 
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tools for a and 
black 
bullet, but if 


) 


his .35 


220-grein bullet for the 35 
suggests 
powder charge for 
Mr. Bryant 
with its 
find, as 


forty-eight grains as the 
this cast 
would try this 
twist he 
that it 
satisfactory results, and that is what we 
all after He that he 
high cartridge in this 
is just what it is 


load in 


12-inch would probably 


others have, does not give 
are 
uses the 
That 
that 
rifle for 


present 


says always 


pressure rifle 
made for ind with 
cartridge there is no better |! 
big game, excepting the .405 


.35 with the high 


untine 
The 
however, is 


pressure load 


unnecessarily powerful for ordinary game 


and its heavy recoil makes it unpleasant to 


use for target 
rifle suggested ising 
der and lead builet 
desirable Then if after 
big game he could use the high power load 
with metal patched point Many 
sportsmen who would like to see a .35-50-220 
straight turned out are 
Special, which is 
to be the best all 
tured. When on a 
earry only the 
tridges and in that 
having Mr. Bryant's experience of using 
wrong shell in the right place 
For every sportsman like Mr. Bryant 
afford nine 
there. are, it 
dred 
and 


practice For these purposes 
black 


would certainly be 


the new pow- 


more 
one wanted to go 
soft bullet 
now ising the .32 
quite generally conceded 
around rifle vet manufac 
they 


smokeless car 


hunt for big game 
high power 
way are in no danger of 


“the 


who 
can Zuns for various purposes, 
is safe to say, at least 
feel that 
there are 
better 
using one particular 
there is 


one hun- 
who 


then 
become 


they can afford but 


others who 


one 
believe they 
can marksmen by 
rifle For 
probably 
mand fer an all around rifle 


W. F 


always 
these reasons 
and always ll be, a de- 


MORTON, JR 


HE FINDS THE 30-30 ALL RIGHT. 


Editor Outdoor Life | » in your 
zine an article by J. D. Fi 
and 


maga- 
ggins on the large 
had 


venture 


small caliber discussior Having 


some experience 
to make a 


writes 


along this line I 
statements Mi 

like one of 
experience 


few Figgins 


very much those sports- 


men whose 
the city A 


made in 


has been mainly in 


number of his assertions are 
and to one had 
field like sheer rot 
dispute that the 15-90 or the 
45-70 preferred are 
1 do, 
one of the 


sarcasm, who has 


experience in the sound 
I do not 
good and powerful guns 
that the 


rifles is 


however, contend shock from 


high power greater and 
drops the game quicker 45-90 


I will cite a 


than from the 


few cases that came under my 


observation I Winchester 
using regular 
soft-nosed 
1893, 


shoot a 30-30, 
Winchester 
Have 
have had 
few 


cartridges, with 
regularly 
illustrations, 


bullets hunted 


since and 


but cite 


many 
only a 
One day while hunting deer we 
45-90, 
through It ran 
before it 


saw three 


My guide, using a shot one, a fawn, 


through and 


dred 


over one hun- 


vards dropped He 


was not 
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when he fired l 
another at the same time. It was 
twice as large and an adult deer I 
least 100 vards away, but it dropped 
know I had hit. Again, 
guide, I shot an im- 
fired but shot It ran 
fifty yards and dropped By 
the time we got to it it stone 
Still while with this 
guide, I shot an immense bull moose at about 
hill 


one 


over ten yards from it 
fired at 
fully 
was at 
so quick I did not 
when with this 


moose I 


same 
mense one 
about forty or 
was dead 


another time, same 


seventy vards 


thick 


Swunhe 


down 
fired but 
very 


shooting 
brush I 
around 


and 
throug! 
but he 
(not ran) 
bullet had 
about the 


shot 
slowly, walked 
two rods and dropped The 
entered making a hole 
lead pencil, had torn his 
literally all to had struck and 
smashed a rib on side finally 
had into 
which one 


about 
one side, 
size of a 
lungs pieces, 
and 


opposite 


opposite 


torn a hole on the side 


could put three fingers at 


guide, an old 


once 
(1 this occasion my and 


experienced hunter, was amazed at the exe- 
30-30 He that 
much smaller moose. five times 
45-90, one of the passing 
through the heart, and all bunched so closely 
that he have them with 
through and the 


before 


cution done by the told me 


he had shot a 


with his shots 


could covered one 


hand, yet none went moose 
ran over 100 
Now 


power? I 


yards dropping 
that speak for 
add that the 


Town, Me 


how does shocking 
guide 


ordered a 


will 
Old 


Peter 
tanco, of 30-30 
at once 

The 
moving I one but him 
As he moving the bullet under 
his flanks and struck the hind leg of another 
bull running just beyond The 
large was cut off as by an axe. As 
he kept going, I gave him one on the shoul- 
aer and he down as struck by 


following yvear I shot a moose while 


aimed at missed 
was passed 
who was 
bone 
went though 
lightning 

The next year I shot another moose while 
Collins of Norcross, Me The 
had fully fifty before I 
The struck the shoulders 
up and the moose collapsed in a heap Last 
fall I shot an immense bull moose in New 
Brunswick The bullet struck his back bone 
at the hips and he did not travel 
as enough of the bone was shot 
bac 
a caribou at 200 yards last year and it wilted 
in its tracks The bullet struck the neck 
front of the shoulder, 


“itn Charles 


mcose run 


bullet 


yards 


fired high 


two rods 
away so the 


broke and he came down I also shot 


just in passed throug! 
and smashed the opposite shoulder to atoms 
indefinitely but will 
with*"the statement that I have never 
yet had a bullet splinter and act as Mr. Fig- 
zins’ seems determined to act. I have never 
been able to find but one of my bullets in the 
game I killed That had struck a hard 
heavy bone It had flattened out and the 
jacket was intact I think if Mr. F. and 
others would talk without prejudice and 
from a fair standpoint—from the standpoint 
of actual field work—their articles would in- 
dicate experience rather than theory. 
E. Cc. A. BECKER. 


I could go on con- 


clude 
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TIPS FOR REVOLVER SHOOTERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—In my 
Guns and Other Guns,” 
July number of 
mistake that I 
The “385 8S. 

SS & W 
due to my 


article “Six- 
that appeared in the 
Life I notice 
like to see corrected. 


Outdoor one 
should 
& W. Special” should have read 
Special.” This was undoubtedly 
rather poor penmanship 
that S. O. Bryant wants to 
why the "92 model Winchester rifle was pat- 
ented in 1884. The '92 model Winchester is 
nothing more nor less than the 'S6 model on 
a smaller scale 


I see 


know 


The ‘86 model was patented 
in 1884 and I consider it “Browning's best.’ 
There never yet has been placed on the mar- 
ket a more reliable or stronger made 
Winchester 


matter of 


gun 
than the ‘S86 model and it has 
regret to me that 
the Winchester people had not brought out 
the ‘94 model on the ‘S86 plan I find the 
%4 model perfectly reliable and all that, but 
there is something about the ‘S86 model that 


appeals to me ina 


nlways been a 


way that 
this model in 
bers but the .50 and .33, but expect to try 
latter strikes me that 
with its incomparable action, should 
be the gun of guns for all “cranks” looking 
that will stand by them 
Who ever 
owner 


others can not 


lI have owned nearly all cali- 


one of the soon It 
the .33., 
for a shooting iron 
under all conditions heard of an 
S6 model failing its 


under any cit 
cumstance* 

To all that were 
suggestions I made in the 
Outdoor Life regarding the 
the .44 S. A. S. & W. revolver I would say 
Write to the 8S. & W. people direct, 
the advantages the proposed changes 
make. 
I imagine are interested in this subject would 
do this the manufacturers would see the ne 
cessity of complying with their views and in 
all probability before another 
we would see the proposed model 
the market 

I notice that 


wishes some one 


those interested in -the 


July number of 


remodeling of 


stating 
would 
If the host of revolver shooters that 


year rolls by 


placed on 
one of your correspondents 
“skilled in the art” to write 
an article on proper selection, 
handling of a 


sighting and 
six-shooter. There 
doubt, any amount of shooters that can treat 
this subject in a far more intelligent 
comprehensive manner than I, but perhaps 
the few that I can offer 
while I 
qualified to 
appropriate 


are, no 


and 


suggestions 
interest to some, and 
better 
more 


may 
prove of will 


trust to others present 
the subject in a 
and to greater length, yet I will 
a few of the more essential points 
I proceed further I want to state 
ing ten years of my shooting experience |! 
could do absolutely no good shooting with 
a six-shooter, all due to acquiring the flinch- 
ing habit. And right here I 
that J] believe there are more who get into 
this habit by shooting too many different 
guns, loads, etc., than from any other cause 

I have in the past used all kinds of loads 


manner 
touch on 
Before 


that dur- 


want to say 


“well to rifle or 


kinds of 
many an 


in al! guns and have worked up 


smokeless, semi 
black, but my 
“one load for one gun.” 


accurate load of 


smokeless and motto now is 
This applies equally 
revolver, I think 

The that your 
had in mind I believe were the 
and .45 Colts, 7%-inch 
had all kinds of 


they are all 


revolvers correspondent 

38-40, .44-40 
barrel S. A Well, I 
have and can say 
that 


ing one I'd get the 


these, 
good, and if I were buy- 
44-40 or .45 That's the 
way I size them up. The will give 
the flattest trajectory. The .44-40 is better 
to reload, while the .45, owing to its heavie! 


38-40 


bullet, has the greatest smashing power if 
I could procure Winchester tools I 
believe I'd prefer. the .45 with the 
powder 


rather 
loaded 
and bullet of 
There is little difference in penetration. Used 
with UC. M. C 
volvers seem to give better penetration than 
with This may be 
that the U. M. C.’s may 


and consequently 


same same 


tempe! 


factory cartridges, these re 
fact 
thinner shell 


others. due to the 
have a 
contain a few more grains 
that the U. M. C. bullet 

less on impact, or a_ finer 
grain of powder being used But for 
ing purposes, I much 


ot powder, or being 


harder, upsets 
reload- 
Winchester 
King’s semi-smokeless 
and ordinary 


prefer the 
shells to any others. 


powder is excellent, beeswax 


softened with 
make a 


Before 


(sperm) machine oil 
excellent lubricant 


reloading, the 


sewing 
most 
shells should be 
properly cleaned and dried. In charging the 
shells, dip the heaping full at 
motion and scrape off level and pour slowly 
into the shell tapping shell 
with think the av- 
bullet should be about 1 to 16, but 
differ on this Keep the mould 
hot while casting bullets. Lubricate by dip- 
ping into the melted lubricant After bul- 
lets have been placed on a board and cooled 
run through a shell that previously has had 
its head cut off This will sur- 
plus grease Before placing in the charged 
shell, the bullet should be 
across a remove any 


measure one 


and settle by 
gently powder scoop. I! 
erage 


many very 


remove all 
base of drawn 
cloth to 


hering to its base 


lubricant ad 


blued 
five 


revolver, get 
\ trigger pull of about four or pounds 
will be found about right If too hard, take 
and round its 
hammer 
bunt do not meddle with the 
itself. Two more things 
in making the selection 

there is a 


In selecting a finish 


out trigger where it 


enrages the 


point 
notch on a whetstone 
hammer notch 
noticed 
that 


and 


should be 
One is to see 
between cylinder 
barrel, and the that the 
is held rigid by cylinder bolt. 
all guns of same model are 
but in the points I 
they differ. 
Now as to 


close joint 
evlinder 
think 
alike, 
find 


second is 

Some 
exactly 
have mentioned I 
sights I will say that the 
sighting of rifles and revolvers is my hobby 
and I am responsible probably for about 400 
or 500 that are now being used in different 
states and in British Columbia. This is a 
subject that can not be properly treated 
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Without photos or 


engravings I will merely 
few points on sighting 
and later will write, perhaps, on the proper 
sigthing of rifles. Why it is that manufac- 
turers rear that will 
right shooter's face 


touch a revolvers 


send out a 
reflect the sun 


rifle sight 
into the 


is a puzzle to me If properly made, such 
will not be the case But in a future arti- 
cle I'll try and give this matter the atten- 
tion it deserves 


Coming back to the 
Why is it that a 
send out a 
sighted? And yet I believe it is 
that more than one-half of will 
shoot either to right or left, high or low (It 
is to be understood that the revolver I 


revolver subject: 
like the Colts will 
that is not properly 


safe to 


company 
revolver 


say theirs 


now 
have in view is their single action army 
model—not target.) Phose of their revol- 
vers that shoot to therside I find more often 
shoot to the left than to the right The 


easiest and most satisfactory 
this is to farther into the 
frame—that is, screw the barrel to the right 
which will throw the front sight farther to 
the left. A slight mark should be 
the barrel. and 


way to remedy 


turn the barrel 


made on 


frame to when the 


denote 


barrel has been moved about right A slight 
move will make quite a difference in the 
grouping of shots on the target Usually 


one or two trials by one at all 
will bring the desired results 


shoots to the right, 


experienced 
If the weapon 


screw the barrel to the 


left, which throws the front sight to the 
right. Many, not knowing a_ better way, 
bend the front sight to one side to obtain 
proper results, but I want a sight to stand 
plumb, and unless it is and properly fin- 
ished I can’t sleep sound Formerly when 


a revolver shot high I would file 


off the front 
sight and 


but this 
the best plan as 
the barrel is none too thick for 
and I find the 


soft steel 


dove-tail in a new 
in a revolver barrel is not 


one, 


this purpose 


front sight is made of very 


out” by ham- 
desired height. This 
should be done carefully and finished up with 
extreme 


and can be “drawn 


mering carefully to the 
care, using a 


very fine file 


and, 
lastly, very fine emery clot} If 


it shoots low 
file the front sight down till the shots strike 
the desired spot; then file the 
but be sure that it is 
true 


sight thinner, 
gradual and 
Don't give it 
The top should be about as 
thick as a dime and the base a trifle thicker, 


fiven a 


taper from base to top 


a feather edge. 


but remember it should be true from bottom 
to top If shaped something like this 


i 


Bais 


the light 
very 


wil always concentrate on the 


tip of sight, the only part the shooter 
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cares to see when aiming. The sight should 





not be like this, 
aaah : 2 aS 
' 
d i PR rN Ee ee 
as the light will show differently in differ- 


ent lights and conditions. 
the very tip 
many lights 


Sometimes you see 
perfestly, but more often in 
you ‘are in doubt whether you 
see anything The long and short of it is 
in a sight like No. 2 the light is apt to con- 
centrate anywhere from bottom to top. Un- 
less one is somewhat of an expert the ordi 
nary rear sight on the Colts 8S. 
are best let 
sortment to 


A. revolvers 
alone. If one has a large as- 
from, then choose one 
with as shallow a rear sight as can be had 
They are not all alike, though many 
some being cut 


select 


never 


seem to deep and 


notice it, 


others shallow In some of these revolvers 
where the notch was very deep I have 
changed something like this: 


me 


This is done by taking an ordinary round 
file and breaking in the middle (use large 
end) and if the case-hardened frame is not 
too hard it can be easily changed, and if 
carefully finished—all “feather edges” bein-< 
removed with fine emery cloth—the sight 
will not blur and will show plainly at all 
times. But I would not advise any one to 
attempt this unless they are sure they can 
é6o it preperly To finish a sight—front or 
rear--requires some little skill and patience 
In making rear sight it should be remem- 
bered that the part nearest the shooter 
sheuld be the highest and not made, as 
many are, to throw the light in the shooter's 
face. Being low on the back is what causes 
then: to blur, glimmer, dazzle, etc. This ap- 
plies mostly to many factory rifle sights. 

Supresing that the sights are properly 
fixed to the shvoter’s notion, the next thing 
will be to practice. Probably twenty yards 
would be about the right distance to begin 
at and then later increase the range as one 
acquires preticiency. Now here is some ad- 
vice freely given and if it conflicts with the 
views of others, let us hear from them 
Shoot with both eyes open—wide open—and 
with gaze centered more on target and front 
sight than anything else. I care not what 
sort of shooting iron you may be using, 
watch the target and front sight mostly. 
The rear sight will take care of itself. I do 
not mean to say that you should not see 
the tip of front sight through the rear one, 
or anything of the sort, for you will do all 
this and scarcely be conscious of it; but your 
nain attention should be on the target. Hold 
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the revolver at arm's length in one hand, not 
tightly gripped, but loosely. Give it all the 
chance to “buck” and “kick” around that it 
wants, and when the sights are at the lower 
edge of bull’s eye pull at once—steady, yet 
quickly, without jerking—never flinch. It 
may take considerable practice, but by per- 
sisting any one can in time become at least 
a fair shot. Practice handling the revolver 
and throwing it down on the target, throw- 
ing the thumb around the hammer (do not 
catch hammer with end of thumb), making 
the weight of revolver cock itself. A twist 
of the wrist is all that is necessary to prop- 
erly handle the weapon, and once learned 
very rapid and accurate work can be readily 
done. It must be remembered that a revolver 
will require cleaning frequently, and to ex- 
pect good work with a gun not in 
condition is unreasonable. 

Now, in regard to carrying one of these 
belt guns. Always carry the hammer resting 
in the safc.y notch. A combined money and 
cartridge belt three inches wide and a Mex- 
ican-style holster makes the best outfit, to 
my notion, one can get, but it is so seldom 
one can get a really first-class outfit of this 
kind that I make my own rifle and revolver 
belts and scabbards, and when I can get the 
proper material I think I can put up a pretty 
good article. Later I may touch here and 
there on such things—also on rifle stock 
belts for carrying cartridges on side of stock 
—rifle sights, peep and open, etc.; but I be- 
lieve I have said enough for this time. 

I had about overlooked one thing: Carry 
the revolver low at your right hip—buckled 
loosely—and not up under the chin. It 
should not fit the scabbard too tightly or it 
cannot be readily drawn. All of the above 
applies to the S. A. Colt’s, but later I may 
write on the D. A.s. 


proper 


ASHLEY A. HAINES. 





HAND-LOADED CARTRIDGES. 


Editor Outdoor Life—“You cannot con- 
vince me that a hand-loaded cartridge 
is better and more accurate than a factory- 
loaded shell, when that is a business that the 
factory makes a specialty of.” 

The above statement I find over Mr. Hen- 
ry Crawford's signature in the September is- 
sue. I fully realize that it is time and writ- 
ing material wasted if one undertakes to con- 
vince a person on a subject that he has a pre- 
conceived idea of. If Mr. Crawford had fired 
as many loads of factory ammunition as I 
have, and from the same rifle, so there could 
be no chance for discrepancy in the different 
arms used, I think that he would be con- 
vinced differently in regard to factory-loaded 
ammunition. 

Some eighteen years ago, or about that 
time, I bought a Ballard rifle—.40-75. I got 
200 rounds of cartridges with the rifle, and 
afterwards 200 rounds more, and at a 1,200- 
yard range over which I shot for two sum- 


mers (1 was shooting at a twenty-inch bulls 
eye) I never failed to hit the bullseye one 
shot out of three with the cartridges that I 
loaded, and I fired over a thousand shots of 
my loading and over one hundred of factory 
ammunition. Out of the latter amount I hit 
the bullseye only seven times and I did not 
shoot the factory cartridges until I had shot 
several hundred of my loading I had to 
give nearly fifty per cent. more elevation for 
the factory loading that for my own. All of 
the shots of my loading that did not hit the 
bullseye were close to it. 

I have loaded ammunition for 
other people owning rifles of different cali- 
bers, notably one .45-90. I loaded 200 rounds 
for him at two different times and a part of 
it he fired at game and the remainder at tar- 
gets. He never could praise it enough. In 
his .45-90 I loaded 80 grains Laflin & Rand 
No. 6 Orange Lightning, with a 500-grain 
bullet. I shot fifty rounds of factory loading 
and over 100 of my own from his rifle, over 
my 1,200-yard range, so that I deemed that 
test conclusive. 

With my Ballard rifle 
fired six shots at 200 yards, using factory 
ammunition, and the bullets spattered all 
over two and a half inches of space. Then I 
cleaned the rifle where it was and fired six 
shots of my loading, with a large block of 
wood against the target, and the bullets all 
went on top of each other, so that when I 
split the block open to examine them I found 
them stuck together so that I had difficulty 
in separating them. 

I can guarantee to load any black powder 
rifle cartridge with a bullet of my selection 
and beat any factory load that is produced in 
America. In my .40-90 loading, as described 
in the June number of Outdoor Life, I have 
got the world beaten in the .40 caliber. 

W. A. LINKLETTER. 


several 


fastened rigid, I 





A POPULAR HUNTER’S PATENT. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I beg to enclose a 
rough sketch of a safety device for double 
hammerless shotguns and would ask your 
kind attention, also criticism, of same. My 
idea is a safety sear. A second sear for each 
lock, to be operated by safety slide on top of 
tang. That is, the safety slide is projected 
down into the frame of gun and 
double-triangular slot when ‘“c” 


forms a 
operates 





“d’’ by an incline-plane motion. Object: a 
safety that is as safe as can be made. If 
sear notch “c” should break or wear or be 
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jarred off the notch at B would catch the 
hammet and prevent an accidental dis 
charge No block-safety is safe for the rea 
son that an accidental pull on the trigger 
means an accidental discharge of the 


gun 
In this device it cannot occur, for the tum 
blers would only drop into notch “B and 


there rest until gun was opened again 
Notch “B" is made deep like the regular half- 


cock notch in order to avert accidental dis 
charge should the hammer be 


safety sear notches and the 


resting in 
slide should be 
thrust forward allowing the hammers to fall 
When resting in the safety sear notch the 


intil g@ur 


iit fun 


safety cannot be moved is opened 


L. D. WHITTEMORE 


COLORADO STATE RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
SHOOT. 


The brilliant shooting of D. W King. Jr 
was the feature of the innual tourna 
ment of the Colorado Rifle Association, held 
in Denver on Sept. 3-4 1904 The prizes 
this year, in addition to the regular ones and 
the handsome Coors Cup luded a trophy 
from the Denver Post for the Individual 
Championship of the states of Colorado, Wy- 
oming Utah, Idaho Monta North and 


South Dakota, New Mexico 


Kansas and Ne 
braska It was won by D. W 


King, Jr., pres 
ident of the Colorado Rifle Association, by a 
score of 442 out of a possible 00 The Coors 
Cup was won by the Denver Rifle Club 


team 
by a score of 


323 out of a possible 400 

It is now believed, after the handsome 
showing made by D. W. King, J1 and the 
fact that he shares with H. M. Pops 
opee Falls, Mass., the honor of holding the 
world’s 100-shot record, that the 


of Chic- 


e is no man 
in this country who can defeat Mr 
this class of shooting He 


King at 
was hard pressed 
in the Post Trophy shoot by W. H. French 
Leadville, who for a time led Mr 
several points It was, howe 
overcome by the Denverite 


ot 
King by 


ver, gradually 


til when but 
ten shots remained to be fired it was plain to 
be seen he had the cup within his grasp 


The tournament was one of the 
and most successful ever held by tl 


largest 
e associa 
tion, and was run off as smoothly 
promptly as clockwork 

Among those in attendance 


and as 


were From 
Central City—W. S. Green ... “Aa Asquith 
M.D., G. M. Laird, D. H. Allen and C. E. Wiley 
From Leadville—W H. French, J. J. Arm- 
strong, N. A. Loggin and 8S. E. Abbott Colo- 


rado Springs—T. J. Wright, E. A. Hodgkins, 
N. A. Davis and J. A. Harlar Trinidad—tT. D 
East Walsenburg—G. C. Headley Chey 
enne—C. A. Shafer Longmont—cC. F. Allen 
St. Joseph, Mo N. A. Williams Brecken- 
ridge—Dr. and Mrs. H. C. Scott The 
shooters who took part were: D. W. King, Jr., 
J. A. Ricker, A. W. Peterson, C. J. Davis, J. A 
Hendricks, Roy Peterson, H. A. Willis, . 
Ashbaugh, R. J. Hetrick, J. P. Lower and 
others. 


Denver 
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W. H. French 


2 
3 
Central City, Colo 


Central City. Colo. 


6515. A Hendricks. a 
.64|1W. S. Davis... 


.62|A. W. Peterson 
> aon 





events of the three-days 


Point Target. 

shots on point target, pos- 
Shots out of bullseye do not count 
into three counts, 1, 2 and 3 


Total 
19 19 24 21 17—100 
19 21 16 20 22 YS 
.19 13 21 20 19 92 
15 14 22 15 18 S4 
15 16 16 20 10 S3 
18 15 14 10 12 6 
1713 9 8 12 oo 
14 712 12 10 6 


Handicap Shoot. 


Handicap shoot on standard target; possi- 
j moneys 


.Score 43 Hdkp 4—47 
.Score 44 Hdkp 2—46 
Score 44 Hdkp 2—46 
Score 43 Hdkp 3—46 
.Score 39 Hdkp 6 45 


.Seratch 44 
Scratch 44 


Individual Championship. 

shoot for championship of 
oming, Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Dakota, New Mexico, Kan 


Total 

Denver, Colo 
84 90 92 SS SS $4” 

Leadville, Colo 
88 91 84 85 83 431 


inidad, Colo 


83 80 82 92 82—419 


85 84 81 84 84—4I15 


\ Shafer, Cheyenne, Wyo.: 
8 


1 89 81 81 82—414 


Denver, Colo 


88 78 82 83 88—414 
Colo 
79 78 85 89 82 415 


$5 78 78 78 70—389 


Leadville, Colo 


78 67 83 77 82—358 


Loggin, Granite, Colo.: 


85 73 84 75 67—3S84 


Armstrong, Buena Vista. Colo.: 
. we oe 


57 73 79 82 74—375 


Hendricks ‘of Denver withdrew 


an target, 5-shot re-en- 


471G. M. Taied.....s05 45 
.47\|C. A. Shafer.. 44 
.46|A. W. Peterson....44 
46/T. J. Wright.. 44 
45|A. C. Asquith.. 46 
antry, German ring target; 
73.3:C. A, BROT ch < v0 .70 
71/!J. J. Armstrong....70 
.70 |W. S. Green.... .69 
TOUC. Dc Tec 0 vos 3 (Oe 
70O\A. C. Asquith....,...66 


10 re-entry. 


7i\iJ. J. Armstrong.. 
68|\J. P. Lower.. 


64/C. J. Davis.... 











MISCELLANEOUS. 











— 
Fees Expert and Western Plainsman, 


like multitudes of sport.men in every section of the country, will teil you, with a smile of unqualifiid approval, that 


Peters Cartridges and Loaded Shells 


affor? more real. genuine satisfaction, and give better actual results than those of any other make 
tol Ammuni ion is loaded with semi-smokeless powder 
goods 





Peters Rifle and Pis 
which insures unquestionable superiority over black powde 


Peters Shotgun Ammunition includes SEVEN different shells, each the best of its kind 


by the winner of the Amateur Championship of the United States in 1903 
State Championships won with Peters Shells this year 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., 


New York. {2° Chembere Sar. CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 


Peters “Ideals’’ were used 
New Yor’ was recently added to the list of 

















fellow” has if your aim is as good as his. 


ARROW AND NITRO CLUB 


shot shells in short range (25 yards) loads will save 
you many a missed or mutilated bird in the brush. 
Same prices as regularloads. Send for circular. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency, 315 Broadway, N. Y. Depot. 86-88 Ist St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Team shoot, championship of Colorado 
four men per team, on standard target, 200 
yards, 10 shots per man, for cup donated by 
Adolph Coors 
DENVER TEAM 

Par sass OO.) So Pine ® 

Peterson .7 9 910 9 910 

Hendriks . 5 4 510 § 9 9 


SWE: swice 8 


10 4 Qq r 7 10 


Team total 


LEADVILLE 
French . 7 $1010 9 
Armstrong 9 6 910 6 
Abbott 7 


aan is 2 eS be 
Loggin 


9 6 7 8 10 


Team total 
CENTRAL CIT 
Green .. “< ew I “+6 
Asquith 7 7 9 O 
See. <«s>. @ ‘ 6 10 
Allen . a. hp 


Team total 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Wright ...510 8 5 6 810 
Hodgkins .410 9 9 8 10 


Harlan ... 46 6 9 7 6 
Davis 8 


7 8 6 


7 70 
~enemn tetal ....+<. erry i. 
Mr. Cc. F. Allen of Longmont, Colo., won 
first prize on the Hunter's target shoot 


. A QUESTION. 

Editor Outdoor Life—I would like to hear 
from Mr. Figgins and other readers, through 
Outdoor Life, as to what they think of the 
model ‘94 .32 Winchester Special as an all- 
around gun? If it is better than the .30-30 
Winchester and how it compares with the 
.803 Savage? Would the .38-72 Winchester 
model °'95 be better to hunt large game with 
than the '94 model .38-55? Also can the .38- 
72 rifle be used with smokeless powder? 

“REDSKIN.” 


HAND SHIELD FOR SHOTGUNS. 
The 
noted 


device herewith illustrated will be 
with interest by the shotgun frater- 
nity It has just been brought out by the J. 
Stevens Arms and Tool Co 
Mass., a protection against 
excessively hot barrels on single-barrel trap 
guns. It is especially adapted to the Stevens 
single-barrel guns with top ribs, and is bored 
with a taper so that it fits firmly to the hand. 
At present it is made only in one size, for 
12-gauge shotguns, and is about seven inches 
in length; with an outside diameter of 1% 
inches, the inside diameter tapering from 1 
inch to 15-16 


of Chicopee Falls, 
and is intended as 


LIFE. 


A CREDITABLE TARGET. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Enclosed find a tar- 
get shot yesterday on our regular fifty-yard 
range and witnessed by F. Celillo and P. Mon- 
aghan It was made with a fifteen-inch Ste- 
vens new model pocket rifle with a four- 


power telescope with .2 
black powder, off-hand. 
San Quentin, Cal F. S 


2 W. r. f. cartridges, 


WASHBURN 


QUERY ON THE MANNLICHER. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I am a new subscrib- 
er to your fine magazine and would like to 
find out through Outdoor Life something 
about the 8 mm. Mannlicher repeating rifie 
from actual users of the same. Is it a good 
gun for big game? Has it greater smashing 
power than the .30-40 Winchester Smokeless? 
Do the bullets hold together better than the 
strong bones like the head or shoulders of 
bear? Is it easily kept in working order? 
Do the 8 mm. soft-point bullets do as good 
work at one hundred yards as at 500 yards? 
(I have known some bullets to smash more 
at 500 yards than at 100 yards.) 

0. G. BRENDEL 


FREE HAIR 
GROWER 


A trial package of a new and 
wonderfwl remedy mailed free 
to convince people that it actu- 
aily grows hair, stops hair fall- 
ing out, removes dandruff’, and 
quickly restores lururiant 
growth to shining scalps, eye- 
brows and eyelashes. Send your 
name and address to the Alten- 
heim Medical Dispensary, 2063 Fose Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for a free trial package, enclusing a 2c stamp to cover 
postage. Write to-day. 


MISS EMMA EMOND 
{ St. Sanveur, Quebec Can 
before and after using 
Foso Treatment 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Virgil Cutler, Colorado Springs, Colo.— 
Please give the number of feet in a knot on 
the water. 

Answer A knot, in seamen’s language, is 
a division of the log line serving to measure 
the rate of the vessel’s motion. The number 
of knots which run off from the reel in half 
a minute show the number of miles the ves- 
sel sails in an hour. Hence, when a ship 
covers eight miles an hour she is said to go 
eight knots. A nautical mile is 6,080.27 feet 

John Coshmer, Spearfish, S. Dak.—Do an- 
telope shed their horns? If so, at what time 
of the year? I wish to settle a controversy 
over the matter. 


Answer.—Antelope shed their horns every 
spring about March, the time depending to a 
great extent upon the section of the country 
they are in, their general health, and wheth- 
er they are in captivity or not. 

Paul Lantz, Belleville, Ill—I have an old 
muzzle-loading shotgun that has been loaded 
for about six years. I am afraid to shoot it 
off for fear it will explode. Please tell me 
some way to get the charge out without 
shooting off the gun. 


Answer.—Take a “wormer,” which you 
can get from a sporting goods dealer, and 
“worm” the wads and shot out. When you 
come to the powder pour water into the bar- 
rel and wash the powder out. It will run 
freely after being well soaked. A musket 
“wormer” is best. The kind of a “wormer” 
that we have seen that wil do this work is 
one made out of a twisted wire about the 
shape of a corkscrew. If you tell the gun 
dealer what you want it for, if he is an old 
hand at the business, he will be able to tell 
you readily what you need. Our reason for 
advising you to soak the powder well with 
water is because we have known of an in- 
stance where the powder was ignited by the 
friction of the wormer, but if you soak it 
well there wil be no danger and you can get 
it out freely. 

Ben 8S. Eastman, Boise, Ida.—As a friend 
and I are contemplating a thirty-days’ trip 
through the Jackson Hole country, Wyom- 
ing, for elk and antelope, I take this oppor- 
tunity of writing to you to inquire what 
such a trip, approximately, would cost, leav- 
ing by rail and taking a guide from Cody, 
Wyo. What would the non-resident license 
be? 

Answer.—The first cost on such a trip as 
you propose would be the non-resident hunt- 
ing license, which is $50. One of the pro- 
visions of the Wyoming game law is thet 
each hunter must have with him during the 
open season a licensed guide, and this costs 
$5 a day. Sometimes the guide is liberal 
enough to furnish horses for two and his 


services for this figure, but it depends, of 
course, upon the size of the party, ete. If 
we would place your expenses we would say 
that they would cost you, if you hunt to- 
gether for thirty days, as follows: Two 
guides thirty days at $10 a day (for both) 
$300; one cook or horse wrangler, thirty 
days at $3, $90; eight horses at 75 cents a 
day for thirty days, $180; non-resident li- 
censes (two), $100; total, $670. Some of the 
items we have mentioned above might be 
less than we have placed, but with some 
guides you might find that they would be 
more. For instance, we have often found 
that horses can be gotten at 50 cents each, 
while in other cases even as high as $1 a 
day is charged. The $5-a-day-apiece item 
should include grub. 

George T. Squire, 731 Tremont 
York, N. Y.—Will you Kindly give me your 
advice on two rifies for big game, namely. 
the .405 Winchester and the .30 Gov. (new) 
95 Winchester? I am going on an outing to 
your state this fall and would like to have 
your advice. I see the .30 Gov. has consider- 
able more penetration than the .405 steel- 
point. Does that give any advantage? I 
would like to try conclusions with a grizzly. 
Could you recommend a guide? I would also 
like to ask if you think the .35-95 as strong 
as the .405. That also has more penetration 


Answer.—For grizzly bear and elk we 
would prefer the .405 to the other gun men- 
tioned, as some bear have a wonderful tenac- 
ity to life and the larger diameter of the .405 
bullet with its weight of lead will give a 
greater shock than the .35 or .30 new Gov- 
ernment cartridge, although the two men- 
tioned have plenty of killing power for any- 
thing but a grizzly, and six out of ten times 
will kill him clean. But our advice is that 
nothing in the way of a gun is too big for 
a grizzly. For hunting this kind of bear we 
would recommend you to Steve Elkins of 
Mancos, Colo., John Goff, Meeker, Colo., Steve 
Baxter of Glenwood Springs, Colo., any one 
of whom would be a good man. Of course 
you know that getting a grizzly is very much 
chance work and there is no such thing as 
surety of getting this kind of bear. There 
is, of course, a reasonable amount of cer- 
tainty in getting the black bear. 


Ave., New 


J. H. Hartwell, Shelton, Conn.—Can you 
inform me what states along the Atlantic 
coast require game licenses, and the amount? 
Can you give me any information in regard 
to an inland trip from New York by boat or 
steam launch, 70-H.P., or can you give me 
the address of parties who can furnish the 
same? 


Answer.—We have no data at hand on the 
non-resident licenses in South Carolina and 
Georgia, and do not know if those states 
have such provisions. The non-resident li- 
eenses of the other Atlantic coast states 
south of New York, as taken from our game 
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From our Testimonial Mail Bag. 


GUNS, AUTOMOBILE LAMPS AND HORNS 


A. H. FUNKE 


MANUFACTURER 


63 CHAMBERS STREET 
Te.erwoms. 682 rRAnKUN 


°° BOE 


Editor "Outdoor Life", 


Denver, Colo. 


Dear Sit:~ 


OF 
BALDWIN ACETYLENE LAMPS 


CAME ADDRESS” 


EKNUF, NEW YORA 


NEW YORK May 26, 1904. 


You may be interested to know that yesterday morning, I received 


a copy of your June issue of Outdoor Life, and this morning re- 


ceived inquiries from A. F. Snyder, Victor, Colo. Geo. E. Balids- 


dall, Chicopee, Mass. and P. 7. Streit, St. Paul, Minn. all asking for 


further information regarding the wonderful Mannlicher rifle. 


It does look as: if Outdoor Life covered the U. S. and is being 


read by good people. 


Yours truly, 


SEA BASS FISHING AT AGE OF 73. 


The following is a personal letter written 
by A. J. Arnold of National City, Calif to 
his son, Dr. H. J. Arnold of Columbus, Neb 
It so graphically describes the fishing lately 
enjoyed by Mr. Arnold, Sr. 
three years of age), that we 
letter in toto: 


(now seventy- 
reproduce the 


“Dear Harry—Captain O'Connell, Bert Ar- 
thur and self have just returned from the 
Coronado Islands We anchored at the south 
island (being in Mexican water) and fished 
for crawfish for bait They would hang on 
to the bait till their feelers would stick out 
of water, then we would grab them by the 
feelers and lift them into the boat. Next 
morning we commenced fishing for cod and 
sheepshead. They took the hook as fast as 
we baited and they weighed from four to 
twenty pounds. I hooked one blue cod of 
ten pounds. I used rod, reel and sprote hook. 
of which I send you one. Just at § o'clock I 
hooked a fish that started out to sea. Cap- 
tain O’Connell and I jumped into the boat 
and.let the fish navigate us. It took us out 
to sea until we lost sight of our sloop and 


now the wind was blowing very hard, which 
helped to carry us farther away. Sometimes 
the fish would come up so I could reel in 100 
or 200 feet of line, and then it would round 
to the bottom. We had not yet got sight of 
the monster. By this time (10:30 a. m.) we 
were six miles from our sloop. The boys 
became anxious about us and concluded to 
follow us as the storm was on in great 
shape and blowing us farther away. We 
soon saw the sail come into sight with jib 
furled, and I assure you it was a big relief 
to us, as the boys were neither good sailors. 
They had, however, taken all precautions. 
By this time our fish showed signs of giving 
up, and I kept winding in as fast as it would 
let up on the pull. Finally it came up with- 
out a kick, and I brought it up alongside our 
boat, when Captain O’Connell hooked it with 
a gaff. Then I put a rope through the gills 
and made fast to the boat. The fish proved 
to be a sea bass, or jewfish, over five feet 
long, and weighing 200 pounds. It was now 
11 o'clock, making just three hours from the 
time I hooked till we landed it. Soon after 
we got the fish secured the sloop came along- 
side and we were glad to transfer ourselves 
and catch on board a larger ship. 


A. J. ARNOLD. 





A MAGAZINE 
BROWNING AUTOMATIC SHOTGUNS. 


We take pleasure in announcing that a 
Middle West agency for these guns has been 
established at Muscatine, Iowa, by the M. 
Page Co., one of the largest and best-known 
gun concerns in lowa. This company is able 
to give a written guaranty on these guns, 
and will repair broken parts free. Toa great 
many it will be an advantage to buy direct 
from the M. Page Co., and to such we can 
recommend them as being thoroughly relia- 
ble and capable and willing to carry out 
their promises. Send for their catalogue and 


wholesale price list and mention Outdoor 
Life. 


MARBLE’S NEW FRONT SIGHT. 

Everything put out by Marble is all right 
therefore sportsmen who hunt big game, or 
who are particular about their target scores, 
will be interested in the latest addition to 
the Marble category of good things for the 
hunter and shooter. This sight is illustrated 
and described in the regular Marble ad. this 
month, but for the further information of 
our readers we _ will state that this is the 
only front sight constructed so that you can 
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hold over and still see the exact spot aimed 
at. You can do accurate shooting up to sev- 
eral hundred yards without changing eleva- 
tion of rear sight, by simply holding bottom 
of bead at center of target or holding so that 
target shows plainly directly under 
bead or even down to of 
opening. 

It is made 
American rifles 
in,, % in. 
ver or 


center ol 


bottom circular 


all standard 
5/16 in., % in, 7/16 
Ivory, German sil 


to fit 
Heights, 
Beads optional: 
Pope's Island Gold. 
Any of our readers interested should write 
to the Marble Safety Axe Co., 
Mich., for a catalogue that describes 
sight, and all the Marble specialties. 
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A POPULAR SPORTSMAN’S ROAD. 


Our 


ters, 


readers looking for good 
and for restive.resorts, should 
the folder the Grand Rapids & Indiana 
Ry., which runs through Michigan from 
north to south, and which touches the great 
fishing waters of that great state, It also 
runs to a large number of attractive resorts 
in Michigan. For further information 
to the advertising department the 
Rapids & Indiana Ry., Grand Rapids, 


fishing wa- 


consult 
of 


write 
Grand 
Mich. 
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16th and Wewatta Streets. 
Opposite Union Depot. 
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Don’ t Tax *° i aes memorizing little incidents; jot them 
OUR HANDY POCKET TABLET 


is just the thing for this purpose. Neat aluminum cases and erasable in 
side sheets . By mail, 10c. Agts. wanted. The Ford Arcade, Sta. A, Boston 
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Charles Edward Howard Aiken 


A WESTERN NATURE STUDENT. 


The pictures herewith reproduced repre- 


sent a Colorado natural wit! whose 


knowledge and learning of and animals 
but comparatively few ‘oloradat! are fa- 
miliar Yet he hi 


for thirty-three year nd now 


ranks 
conducts a 


their 


prosperous museum and taxidermist  busi- 


ness in Colorado Spring 
The subject of dur ch is Mr. C. E. Ai- 


ke! i 


i! the 


naturalist a 
field or at the 
breede! of 


good shot 
Ss iccessful 
Aiken was 

y stock in 
>0 and at an early ag i bed a 


ature in the 


pointer 
Vermont of 


dogs 
horn 1! 
love of 
hills and New Eng- 
land He was reared an duc in Chica- 
go, choosing natural history a life study, 
and in this connectior 
practice of 


took. up thre scientific 


taxidermy, be« artist in 
bird twenty- 
one years He came to Colorado tn 1871, 
with the igating the Rocky 
Mountain fauna, little known He 
lived in the with nature, a 
animal life, and became widely 
“uuthority on 


oming il 
the line of work at the age of 
object of in 

then bu 
wilds student of 
known as an 
birds He 
birds and fish 


western discovered 
several species of 


which 


new to sci- 
ence, new bear his name,. and pub- 


C¢. E. H. Aiken in 1876, on his 
return from his trip of 1,400 
miles through Arizona. 


Charles Edward Howard Ai- 
ken 


lished a list of the birds of Colorado in 1872 
In 1874 he 
uralist of the 


was appointed collecting nat- 
government expedition num- 
bering more than 100 men under Capt. George 
M. Wheeler, U. S. Engineers, which explored 
and mapped the country west of the plains 
Competition for the position was keen 
among natural history students of the East, 
several of whom, besides urged for 
the position by prominent congressmen, of- 
fered their services free. Mr. Aiken was en- 
dorsed by Prof. 8S. F. Baird of the National 
Before the selection was made, Dr. 
Yarrow, in charge of the natural 
department of the expedition, 
Colorado Springs to interview Mr. 
While they were still talking a 


being 


Museum 
x. C 
tory 


his- 
‘ame to 

Aiken 
telegram 


was handed Dr. Yarrow, who glanced at the 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


My Dollar Your Doubt 


Without expense, or deposit, or promise to pay, | 





against 


cffer to pive any sick one a full dollar's worth of 
Dr. Shoop’s R-storative 


Not a mere sample——a regular standard do'lar bottle 
from your cruggist’s shelf. 


The e are no “ifs” or “ands.” The dollar bottle 


is free. 


This is not philanthropy Simply that I know how Dr. Shoop’s Re 
storative acts on the inmost nerves—the power nerves—the nerve 
that controlthe vital organs. Simply that the passing year’s have fur 
nished such abundant proof of its value that I am willing to spend 
dollar on you—or any other sick one—a hundred thousand dollars 

need be—that you and others may learn beyond doubt—or distrust 
or dispute—the power of 


tr. Shoop’s Restorative 


If the worries of business have left their scars on your good healt 
if careless habits have made you a wreck; if your nerve, your cour- 
age is waning; if you lack vim, vigor, vitality; if you are beginning 
to wear out; if your heart, your liver, your stomach, your kidneys 
misbehave—this private prescription of a physician of thirty years 
standing will strengthen the ailing nerves—strengthen them harm 
lessly, quickly, surely, till your trouble disappears 


* INSIDE Nerves! word I say until you have tried my medi 
in your own home at my expense 
Only one out of every 98 has perfect Could 1 offer you a full dollar's wortl 
health. Of the 97 sick ones, some are bed- if there were any misrepresentations? 
ridden, some are half sick, and some are only I let you go to your druggist—whom Jy 
dull and listless But most of the sickness know—and pick out any bottle he has on his 
comes from a common cause. The nerves are shelves if my medicine were not UNIFORM 
weak. Not the nerves you ordinarily think LY helpful? Would I do this if 1 were not 
about—not the nerves that govern your straightforward in my every claim? Could I 
movements and your isonably 


thoughts But the AFFORD to do it if I were not rs 
nerves that, unguided and unknown, night SURE that my medicine will help 
and day, keep your heart in motion—control 
your digestive apparatus—regulate your liv- 
er—operate your kidneys. These are the 
nerves that wear out and break down f 
} a does no good to treat the ailing organ bottle order. All druggists do not 
the irregular heart—the disordered liver—the . frac 
: - test I will then direct you to one 
rebellious stomach—the deranged kidneys He will pass it down to you from 
rhey are not to blame Sut go back to the 1s freels ee though your dollar: ] 
nerves that control them. There you will . eee i aoe i 4 : 
- him Write for the order to-day 
find the seat of the trouble . : ] 
7 a : ; , a. may not remain open I will 
rhere is nothing new about this—nothing : ty tide : 

. 8 . . book you ask for beside It is rree 
any physician would dispute. But it re- help you to understand your cas 
mained for Dr. Shoop to apply this knowl- more can I do to convines you of 7 
edge—to put it to practical use. Dr. Shoop’'s nf ees sincerity? ; : ' : 
testorative is the result of a quarter of a . 
century of endeavor along this very line Simply state whi 00K 
It does not dose the organ or deaden the vou want and addres Dt 
pain but it does go at once to the nerve Shoop, Rox 1266 Racine, 
the inside nerve—the power nerve—and Wis. 
builds it up, and strengthens it, and makes it Book 1 on Dyspepsia 


well. Book 2 on the Heart 
Book 3 on the Kidneys 


ibsol 


Simply Write Me. 


But you must write ME for tl 


send 


you see that THIS is NEW in medi- 


That this is NOT the mere patchwork 

stimulant—the mere soothing of a nar- 

Don't you see that it goes right to 

root of the trouble and eradicates the 
cause? 

Fut I do not ask you to take a single state- 

ment of mine—TI do not ask you to believe a 


Book 4 for Women 
Book 5 for Men 
Book 6 on Rheumatism 
Mild cases, not chronic. 
with’ one or two bottles. 
For sale at forty thousand drug 
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Cc. E. H. Aiken in 1874, with the Indian pony 


contents and passed it to Mr 
he wrote the answer. It from Capt. 
Wheeler and read: “Whom do you prefer— 
Mr. ———’s services free, or Mr. Aiken at 
$75 per month?” The answer was also sub- 
mitted to Mr. Aiken. It read: “I prefer Mr 
Aiken on any terms.” 

In 1876 Mr. Aiken fitted out a natural his- 
tory collecting expedition for Arizona. This 
was before the advent of railroads, and was 
the first undertaken by a private individual 
into that part of the country He started 
from Colorado Springs May ist with two as 
sistants, both of whom soon backed out, and 
Mr. Aiken continued the journey alone with 
a mule team, and a devoted, well-trained 
pointer dog—penetrating as far as Camp 
Goodwin on the Gila River, a distance of 700 
miles. He returned successful 
able collection after an absence of seven 
months of hardship and hazardous experi- 
ences. The following year, 1877, he bought 
the Price Fur Tannery at Colorado Springs 
and established Aiken’s Museum of Taxider- 
my, a noted institution of the city. 

He originated the animal fur rugs 
mounted heads which 
universal use. He was also the first to com- 
bine fur manufacturing and fur dressing 
with the business of taxidermy This inti- 
mate acquaintance with animal life, his nat- 
ural artistic taste and skill, with his long 
experience, have contributed to his success 
in the art of taxidermy. Mr. Aiken has a 
private collection of 6,000 prepared bird 
skins, most of which he has collected in this 
state. 


Aiken while 
was 


with a valu- 


with 


have now come into 


Ben Scott of Grass Lake, Mich, won the 
expert medal of amateurs at the Grand Rap- 


ids shoot with 25 straight. He shoots the 
Parker. 


that carried him 
hundreds of miles over rough mountain trails. 


NEW STEVENS SIGHTS. 


We take pleasure in illustrating herewith 
the new sights being put out by the J. Ste- 
vens Arms and Tool Co. of Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. They are the Rocky Mountain and 
Leaf sights which are now being 
used on the Favorite No. 17 rifle as an im- 
provement. This addition makes no change 
in the cost of the rifle. 


Folding 


Down in El Paso, Texas, Mr. W. J. Rand of 
the local gun club recently broke their trap 


record by the score of 97, 100. Mr. Rand 
shot a remarkable race, beating out Turner 
E. Hubby by three targets. Both used U. M. 
Cc. shot shells. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Uncle Sam says it’s 
all right 


Uncle Sam, in the person of ten of his government officials, is always in charge of every 
department of our distillery. During the entire process of distillation, after the whiskey 
is stored in barrels in our warehouses, during the seven years it remains there, from the 
very grain we buy to the whiskey you get, Uncle Sam is constantly on the watch, We dare 
not take a gallon of our own whiskey from our own warehouse unless he says it’s all right. 
And when he does say so, that whiskey goes direct to you. with all its original strength. rich- 
ness and flavor, carrying a UNITED STATES REGISTEKS .~ DIS™ILLER’S GUARAN 
TEE of PURITY and AGE, and saving the dealers’ enormous profits. That's way 
HAYNER WHISKEY is the best for medicinal purposes. That's why it is preferred for 
other uses. That's why we have over a quarter of a million sa ‘stied customers. That’s 
why YOU should try it. Your money back if you're not satishi * 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteratiza! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 FULL $4.20 EXPRESS 
QUARTS PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN- 


YEAR-OLD RYE for $3.20, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and 
if you don’t find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from 
anybody else at any price, send it back at our expense, and your 83.20 will be 
returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How could it be 
fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied, you are notoutacent. Better let 
us send you a trial order. If you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a 
— to join you. We ship in a plain sealed case, no marks to show what’s 
nside. 

Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev,, N. Mex., Ore., Utan, Wash. 
or Wyo, must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for 84.00 by Express 
Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid. 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. DAYTON, OHIO ST. PAUL, MINN. 
35 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. ESTABLISHED 1866 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


On account of the very high express rates from St. Louis, Mo., or St. Paul, Minn., to 


points in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 


Utah, Washington or Wyoming, we are compelled to ask a slight advance of 20c per quart 
on express shipments to these states, or $4 per gallon instead of $3.20. If, however, you 
can use 20 quarts, or can get some of your friends to join you, we will ship by freight 
prepaid and the price will be $16 for 20 quarts. or 80c per quart. 


You save $4 by ordering 
20 quarts. 
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WINCHESTER THUMB TRIGGER MODEL 
RIFLE. 


The Winchester 
put on the market a n 
rifle known as the Thum} Cy 
which, as its 
> ] 


Repeating Arms Co 
shot 


igge1 


have 
22-cal 
model, 
decided 
which 


name indik t is a 
novelty in .22-cal. rifles trigger 
is located on the upper de of tne grip at 
the rear of ie bolt ‘ ited by pushing 
down with thumb laimed that this 
is an aid to accurate shor r, as the shooter 
IS not so apt to throw I run off the ob- 
ject aimed at in pressing tl trigger as when 
pulling it in the old wa 

The Thumb Trigge " ‘| is made in the 
take-down style with an rhteen-inch round 
barrel and has the same simple and reliabk 
bolt action which made the Winchester Mod- 
el 1902 such a popula! 1 widely-imitated 
gun It will handle either the 22 short or 
22 long rim fire cartridges nd lists at $3.50 
Notwithstanding the low p e at which it is 
offered, it is made with the same care whi 
‘ acterizes all rifles of Wir manu 


este! 


SHORT-RANGE SHELLS. 


noted 
short 
which appears 
This is an ¢« i ly new type of 
shotgun ammunitio1 exclusively controlled 
by this company designed especially for 
brush ind field shooting it short ranges 
with either choke or cylinder barrels They 

practically the same spread and pene- 


Many of our 
me t. « Cc SC 
ange loaded 
herewith 


readers have o doubt 
‘ 


.S advertisement o! 


? shells, cut of 


RANGE 


FIELO 


tration at twenty ard 1a is obtained 
with regularly-loaded sheels at forty yards 
This result is accomplished entirely with the 
wads, which have a cylindrical hole punched 
through their center, permitting the powder 
gases to enter the shot charge at its cen- 
ter, causing uniform spread at short 
ranges 

These short range shells have been on 
the market for but one mont! and are al- 
ready attracting the attention 
o* sportsmen generally 


enthusiasti 


THE MULLINS BOATS. 


In this number will ‘ ee 
tisements of W. H. Mullins he 
boat manufacturer 1g 
Hunting and Fishing Boat and the 
Smooth-Skin Canvasback, respectively 

The Buckeye is 15 feet 
beam, 14 inches high at bow and stern, and 
12 inches amidship; weight about 150 
without doubt the most suc 
combination ducking and fishing boat 
made It has a perfectly smooth molded bot- 
tom and is fitted wit! i small keel which 
not only makes t i more steady boat but 
one which car be propelled ind guided 
through the water with greater ease than a 
flat-bottomed boat built exclusively for 
marsh-shooting Has movable seat. is fitted 
with air chambers it innot sink: as it 
cannot leak it requires no bailing or calk- 
ng; finished in dead grass paint same as his 
Get There” and “Bustle boats, or can be 
tinished in aluminum to be used as a fishing 
boat Weight. crated, about 165 pounds 

The Canvasback" duck boat combines all 


two adver- 
Salem, Ohio 
Buckeye 
Mullins 


advertising the 


long 44-inch 


high 
pounds, and is 


cessful 


the excellent qualities which have made the 
vet There and sustle duck boats so 
popular among sportsmen to-day, with such 
changes in design and construction as to 
make it perfect for deep water shooting. The 
construction of this boat is similar to Mr. 
Mullins’ pleasure boat, that is a wooden 
frame with a galvanized steel covering, the 
outer skin or shell being perfectly smooth 
It is 15 feet in length, the cock-pit being 7 
feet 2 inches long, 32 inches wide. This gives 
ample room under the decks for equipment 
ammunition, ete The decks are substantial- 
ly braced It jis noiseless, easily handled 
of light draught, is fitted with air cham 
bers It is absolutely non-leakables cannot 
rust and needs no calking nor bailing 


NEW TUBELESS TELESCOPE. 


A new class of rifle sight has appeared 
yn the shooting horizon in the shape of a 
tubeless telescope for military and sport- 
ing rifles. It was invented by J. T. Brayton 
i practical rifleman and optical expert, and 
bears his name 

These sights are intended to be used to- 
gether with the peep or open sights. regu 
larly attached to the rifle, and if at any time 
the shooter desires to use the plain sights 
ilone, all that is necessary in the accomp 
lishment of his purpose is to turn down the 
Brayton sights. From open to magnifying 
sights the change requires a turning up of 
the lens holders only Furthermore, the 
Brayton sights can be quickly removed from 
the rifle if desired These sights are low- 
nower but give splendid definition and are 
strong enough to be used in hunting big 
game in rough country. They may be fitted 
to any rifle and are capable of adjustment 
for all eyes These sights have just been 
placed on the market, and any one desiring 
to learn more about hem can do so by ad- 
iressing George W. Best. general manager, 
527 First National Bank Bidge., Chicago, and 
mentioning this notice 


At Brantford, Ont... H. D. Bates, shooting 
the Parker gun, won high amateur general 
average for three days’ shooting. putting 
out a field of about eighty shooters 

The Lefever gun every week brings news 
of some signal victory Aug. lith and 12th 
Mr. Cc. W. Hart. shooting his Lefever gun, 
won high amateur average af Olean, N. Y 
Aug 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th. Mr. Hart 
high amateur average at New York 
shoot in a field of about 100 shooters. Aug 
23d, 24th, the Lefever won high amateur av- 
erage at Binghampton, N. Y.:; Aug. 24th, 25th 
26th, Mr. B. Cal shooting his Lefever gun, 
won high amateur average at the Consoli- 
dated Svortsmen’s Association tournament, 
held at Grand Rapids, Mich 


won 
state 





NATURE SPARES 


The Stricken Rose from Grief. 

What a fortunate provision of nature it 
is, that deprives, the rose of mental suffer- 
ing: for how poignant would be its grief to 
discover, in the height of its blooming glory. 
that a canker fed at its heart, and that its 
beauty and fragrance were doomed forever 
Nature always spares the suffering: she is a 
veritable storehouse of pleasing rewards, for 
those who seek her aid. In the years gone by 
falling hair and grayvness have cast a gloom 
over the lives of thousands of young wo- 
men. but thanks to the investigations of sci- 
entists the true cause of hatr destruction is 
now known to be a germ or parasite that 
burrows into the hair follicles Newbro‘s 
Herpicide absolutely destroys this germ, thus 
permittine the hair to grow at nature in- 
tended. Sold by leading druggists. Send 10c 
in stamps for sample to The Herpicide Co 
Detroit Mich 








